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Health as a Social Concept 


AUBREY LEWIS 








HE SOCIAL implications of health and disease are very great, but 

they are obscured by uncertainty as to what these two terms refer 

to, or, more correctly, how to know when health is or is not present 
in individuals. It is particularly in respect of mental health that this doubt 
comes up; but the same essential uncertainty prevails also about physical 
health. So soon as we pass from obvious good health, or obvious disease, 
into the penumbra where the dubious cases lie (such as the congenital deformi- 
ties, the symptomless lesions and so on), we see that the concept of health 
needs to be clarified: and we realize that it is hardly to be defined without 
reference to the material and the social environment within which each 
individual lives. . 

If my theme were the social causes and the social consequences of disease, 
or if it were the social conditions propitious to the maintenance of health, my 
task, though not easy, might be easier than the one I have-chosen. A great 
deal of factual knowledge exists on these matters—they lend themselves to 
lively speculation, they can be illustrated by telling clinical instances, and 
there is less danger of-an expositor losing himself in a tangle of intersecting 
paths. z, 

Such studies commonly presuppose that we already know what health 
is, and can always distinguish it from disease. But we cannot safely operate 
with ambiguous words and concepts, such as health and disease now are. If 
we are determining the needs that must be met in the National Health Service, 
we must first estimate the prevalence of disease ; yet for mental disease, in 
all its forms, this is at present impossible, largely because we are unsure what 
is to be included. Similarly we cannot agree on the duration of illnesses and 
on the efficacy of treatment because we have no accepted criteria of recovered 
health: this may sound extravagant, but there is abundant evidence that 
it is so, 

I shall therefore be dealing to-night largely with a problem of definition, 
I shall not be considering how the forms of illness are classified and defined, 
that is, I shall say nothing of the principles and criteria of diagnosis, but shall 
examine only the criteria of health in general. And although the matter 
demands theoretical discussion, the purpose is a practical oné—to apply the 
criteria, whatever they may turn out to be, to the enumeration of sick -people 
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and healthy ones ; to the selection of healthy people for various social oppor- 
tunities and obligations ; and to the further study of the social conditions of 
health and disease. Since this is the practical aim, there is no harm in accepting 
certain working assumptions, such as that dualist language is unavoidable 
here, and that the fictions, health and disease, serve a useful intellectual 
purpose, though we know they refer merely to uplands and lowkands in a 
continuously graded and terraced country. 

When people say, in joke or seriously, that surely we are all a little mad, 
or that it is the neurotic people who contribute most to the arts and keep the 
world moving, or that crime should be treated as a disease and prisons turned 
into hospitals, they are implying, I think, that there is a social concept of 
health, no less important than the traditional concept which had until lately 
been taken for granted. The modern dilemma has been stated in an extreme 
form by Erich Fromm : 


The term normal or healthy can be defined in two ways. Firstly, from the stand- 
point of functioning society, one can call a person normal or healthy if he is able 
to fulfil the social role he is to take in that given society—if he is able to participate 
in the reproduction of society. Secondly (or alternatively), from the standpoint 
of the individual, we look upon health or normality as the optimum of growth and 
happiness of the individual. 


There is high sanction for the prima facie assumption that health is partly 
a social concept, for it is explicit in the definition adopted by the World Health 
Organization five years ago. The opening passage of that body’s international 


charter says that ‘‘ health is a state of complete physical, mental and social 
well-being ”’. 

A proposition could hardly be more comprehensive than that, or more 
meaningless. But to condemn it because it is meaningless is to ignore the 
history and complexity of the idea behind it. In describing health as a state 
of perfection, such as was enjoyed perhaps by archangels and by Adam before 
the Fall, the charter-writers of W.H.O. were reverting to an ancient formula 
of unattainable wholeness of body, mind and soul, realized in the Golden Age 
but long since forfeited. 

The workaday conception of health can best be examined in connection 
with the physical activities of the body. I shall therefore begin by considering 
the concept of physical illness, and its possible social component. Then I 
shall pass to the much more difficult field of mental illness, and see whether 
adaptation to the social environment is a criterion of mental health, or whether 
other criteria—notably disturbance of psychological functions—are the only 
essential and useful ones. After that I shall consider sexual perversions, 
psychopathic personality and suicide, to see whether social deviation spells 
mental illness, and I shall point out that illness cannot be defined as that which 
doctors treat. After a brief review of some awkward. consequences of an 
ill-defined concept of health, I shall conclude by suggesting that we should 
keep social well-being conceptually distinct from health ‘so that their inter- 
relations can be better observed and analysed. 
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Now, if the various organs work well enough not to draw attention to 
themselves, and their owner is free from pain or discomfort, he usually sup- 
poses that he is in good health. The criterion is then a-subjective one. But 
if he avails himself of the mass X-ray service and in consequence learns that 
his lung shows strong evidence of tuberculous disease, he ceases to consider 
that he is in good health: the criterion he now adopts is an extraneous one, 
viz. the assertion of a physician who relies on objective or pathological data. 
It is evident that the physician’s criteria of physical health are not the same 
as the patient’s, and that, in practice, it is the presence of disease that can be 
recognized, not the presence of health. There are no positive indications of 
health which can be relied upon, and we consider everyone healthy who is free 
from any evidence of disease or infirmity. 

The constitution of the World Health Organization, however, which I 
have already quoted, roundly asserts the opposite: the whole passage runs : 
‘Health is a state of complete physical mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity.’’ That idealistic statement seems 
to forget that the abstractions health and disease do not represent distinct 
states but rather areas in a continuum. Where health ends and disease begins 
is arbitrary, but health cannot be restricted to a narrow area at one extreme. 

How difficult, if not impossible, it would be to recognize disease, or health, 
as an absolute is illustrated in Health Surveys. Most western countries have 
realized that mortality statistics do not afford sufficient basis for planning 
health services and detecting trends in the form and incidence of disease. 
Morbidity statistics are therefore required, to provide the data about all 
illnesses that had hitherto been available only for the notifiable diseases. 
Material for such statistics can be drawn from various sources: from the 
general practitioners ; from the hospitals ; and from health insurance records. 
As soon as the matter was looked at, it was seen that quite divergent figures 
would be derived, according to which of these sources was drawn upon. What 
the patient counted as illness would not always come within the ken of the 
practitioner, nor be always conceded by him to be illness ; and similar diffi- 
culties would arise in using statistics derived from hospital in-patient records 
and from insurance certificates, which are concerned with special sections of 
the population or special groups of illnesses. Any conclusions about the 
prevalence of health and disease in the population must therefore be qualified 
by a statement of how the primary data were obtained. 

The criteria of physical illness and health depend upon : first, the patient’s 
account of how and what he feels, i.e. upon subjective statements ; secondly, 
manifest signs of satisfactory or impaired function and structure ; and thirdly, 
occult signs of such adequacy or impairment, detected by special instruments 
and procedures. 

Each of these presupposes a norm. But since they are not identical 
norms, they must be considered in turn. The patient will report some change 
in what he has come to regard as his normal state of well-being—a state which 
may allow for a fairly wide range of variation or on the other hand may be 
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a narrow and fixed mode, according to his temperament, constitution and 
experience. The quality of the change he has noticed will also determine 
whether he disregards it (which is much.the same as regarding it as healthy) 
or construes it as a symptom of illness: pain, for example, may be treated 
differently from fatigue. The norm of bodily perceptions, roughly related to 
the external or internal stimuli which might be supposed to evoke them, is 
supplied by every man for himself. There is not, and cannot be, any conven- 
tion about this norm, which is built up from past, incommunicable experience. 
To evaluate a report of any departure from it, one must guess something about 
the man who makes the report ; about his habits, the demands he makes of 
his body, the attention he pays it, and the language he uses to describe its 
sensations. What a patient tells about his symptoms, and what he concludes 
about his health are therefore data which will be used by the physician only 
after a further process of interpretation which may transmute them and yield 
a different conclusion from the patient’s. 

The physician is of course trained to relate signs of disturbed function 
and structure to the norm. His personal experience and the accumulated 
experience of others are at his disposal. For some organs he has much fuller 
and more exact information at his disposal than for others: he can, for 
example, with much more confidence judge the state of the heart than that 
of the liver. But for each organ and system he has a body of knowledge about 
the range of normal function and the evidences of normal structure, so that 
equally well-trained physicians would agree about whether a particular system 
is working normally (which, in this context, is the same as being healthy). 
I do not want to overstate this: there can be much difference of opinion in 
difficult cases or regarding organs difficult to assess as to their functional and 
structural integrity : but on the whole the criteria are well known and become 
sharper with every advance in physiology, biochemistry, pathology and 
anthropometry. 

I have spoken of organs and systems: but these are, of course, strictly, 
artificial abstractions from the total living organism. Perhaps the most 
important functions of the organism are those that effect 4 balance and unitary 
working of the separate systems, ensuring that a change in one is compensated 
for or reinforced by an appropriate change in another. When this regulatory 
_ or integrating function is disturbed, illness is certain. As Professor Ryle put 
it: ‘‘ The term ‘health’ as affecting the individual, should embrace (in 
addition to those of sensory wellbeing and structural integrity) ideas of balance 
and adaptability ; these in turn reflect the co-ordinated activity of component 
parts each functioning within its normal range.” The physician therefore 
must concern himself not only with the evidence of normal structure and func- 
tion in parts of the body, but in its total working. If the internal milieu, as 
it has been called, of the body is not kept constant, the physician must detect 
this ; but for the purpose he cannot use structural changes (which will be late 
consequences of disturbed integration, or local causes of it) ; instead he must 
rely on estimates of the total performance of the patient, as well as on the 
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performance of separate parts of him, isolated for convenience as organs or 
systems: all should be working in responsive harmony. A great many 
pathologists and physicians have sought to make this the touchstone of health, 
which they define, or rather sum up, as “‘ a state of physiological and psycho- 
logical equilibrium ”, whereas they view disease as the organism’s reaction 
to a disturbance of its inner equilibrium. 

At this point we are again adrift, away from objective, well-studied norms. . 
The adequate performance of the body working as a whole is highly individual ; 
the range of variability in the human species is wide : performance is not the 
same in different races, in different climates, at different ages, in the two sexes, 
under innumerable conditions of past and present environment. And no 
instruments of precision, no application of recent discoveries in chemistry or 
physics can remove the difficulty. In short, for the most important of bodily 
functions, that which regulates the working of the whole, norms are so wide 
in range, or need to be so extensively hedged around with qualifying conditions 
that in clinical practice the physician must take the patient pretty much as 
supplying his own norm of total performance or behaviour, and proceed by 
rough and ready appraisal of whether there has been any departure from this, 
when due allowance has been made for the environment in which the patient 
has been living. 

So, even in regard to physical illness, we cannot disregard total behaviour, 
which is a psychological concept, and the environment, which, so far as it 
consists of human beings and their institutions, includes a social concept. 
When we go on to mental illness, we may be inclined to think that the human 
environment is all-important, or even that the concept of ‘‘ mental illness ”’ 
is essentially a social, rather than a clinical or pathological one. 

In general discussion it is customary to assume a monistic standpoint 
and to infer a physical aspect to all mental health and illness, just as we infer 
a psychological aspect to all physical illness; but in practice the limits set 
to our observations and knowledge compel us to talk a dualist language. I 
am therefore accepting as much distinction between physical illness—or health 
—and mental illness (or health) as between the subject matter of physiology 
and of psychology. 

Mental health, ideally, might be a state of perfect equipoise in an unstable 
system. It has been described by some as a state in which one’s potential 
capacities are fully realized. But unless some capacities are characterized as 
morbid and excluded from the generalization, this is absurd. We all have 
deplorable potentialities as weil as desirable ones. It is hardly necessary to 
dwell on the emptiness of an ideal notion of mental health, perfect and unattain- 
able. The serviceable criterion commonly employed to define mental health 
is the absence of mental illness. This shifts the difficulty, and slightly lessens it. 

What then is mental illness? Can it be.recognized, as physical disease 
often is, by the qualitatively altered function of some part of the total, by 
disturbance of thinking, for example, or disturbance of perception? This is 
possible : we very frequently recognize a man to be mentally ill because he 
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has delusions or hallucinations. But not always, for if the disturbance of 
part-functions is without influence on his conduct, or falls-within certain 
categories which we regard as ‘‘ normal”’, we do not infer “‘ mental illness ” 
from their presence. Thus in their Phantasms of the Living Myers, Podmore 
and Gurney devoted a chapter to the hallucinations of the sane. The procedure 
is then semantically confused : we have a class of perceptions judged abnormal 
on statistical grounds, which can be assessed as normal by certain value- 
judgments. The confusion is manifest in the discriminatory use made of 
certain signs of disturbed thinking: if a man expresses an irrational belief, 
e.g. that he has been bewitched, we do not call it a delusion, a sign of disease, 
unless we are satisfied that the manner in which he came by it is morbid. 
This would not necessarily be the case if he had been brought up among people 
who believed in witchcraft, whereas if he is an ordinary twentieth-century 
Londoner who has arrived at such a conviction through highly individual, 
devious, suspicion-laden mental processes, we call the belief abnormal and the 
man who holds it unhealthy. 

Two criteria have apparently been applied, then, to changes in function : 
a psychopathological one paying regard to the process, and a statistical one 
paying regard to the frequency of its occurrence. 

When the psychopathological criterion is looked at, it shows its kinship 
with the pathological criterion applied in evaluating physical diseases. Unless 
the phenomenon to which it is applied is gross, it can be used only by experts : 
just as the decision whether a tumour is malignant requires a highly trained 
judge, so does the decision whether a queer belief or a turn of mood is due to 
a pathological process. ‘‘ Pathological ’’, however, often has elusively vague 
referents. Most commonly the highly trained judge equates it with “ un- 
balanced ’’, i.e. lacking in stable internal and external adjustment. 

The body and the mind have remarkable powers of internal adjustment : 
compensating, balancing and checking. In the body these adjustments may 
result in extraordinary departures from the conventional structure of parts 
—hypertrophy of one kidney, for example, to take over the work of the other 
when this has been destroyed or removed. In the mind, where ignorance of 
anatomical substrate and other factors.make it harder to delimit functions 

_ with confidence, the adjustments are more subtle and elusive, but every system 
of psychopathology has to pay much attention to the internal devices whereby 
a working unit is maintained. The psychoanalytic system is, of course, in 
the main an elaborate metaphorical account of how these checks, compensa- 
tions and balances may be supposed to work in order to keep mental activity 
integrated and healthy, and how they can, in certain circumstances, get out 
of hand and defeat their object. That integration is never wholly attained, 
is a sad truth. ‘‘ The basis of much frustration and many conflicts is in this 
universal circumstance, that no man ever fuses all his self-reactions into a 
single, unambiguous, coherent whole.” But this imperfection can be over- 
stressed. In healthy individuals a regulatory function is at work which keeps 
the organism internally adjusted and ready to meet changing external con- 
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ditions. We have arrived at the same point as we reached in considering 
physical disease: there must be adjustment of functions within the organism, 
keeping its internal milieu steady : there must be adaptation of this integrated 
organism to its surroundings so that it remains unharmed, in spite of changing 
conditions. 

“‘ Adjustment ” and “‘ adaptation ”’ are words often used as though their 
meaning were unequivocal. They deserve closer examination. Adequacy of 
adaptation is to-day the chief yardstick of mental health, for many people. 
The Education Authorities provide special schools for ‘‘ maladjusted children ’’. 
What is meant by adaptation, or adjustment, and how failure in it may be 
detected, is clearly important. 

In the last few years the “‘ general adaptation syndrome” has had a 
vigorous run in purporting to explain how phenomena of physical disease are 
produced in response to stress. Here adaptation is considered as a biological 
phenomenon ; men respond to stresses with “‘ adaptive’ patterns of reaction 
that are conservative and protective. They may be designed to provide extra 
fuel and energy for vital parts of the organism, or to defend some threatened 
part : 

The organism may sacrifice at such times some functions or capacities for the 
sake of promoting others that are most important to meet the adverse situation. 
Although there is a degree of specialization, in the sense that one or other protective 
arrangement is dominant, discrimination is not exact. In a threatened man it is 


common to find a variety of protective reactions, some of which are extremely 
pertinent, others less so and still others minimally effective. 


So far indeed may the reactions be from pertinence or effectiveness that they 
are noxious to the individual. In other words, there is no dividing line between 
the protective mechanisms of adaptation and the same mechanisms when 
they are harmful: the notion of “‘ adaptation” is then stretched to cover 
all the responses-of the organism to external stress, irrespective of whether 
these are to be classified as healthy or morbid. Although the multitudinous 
writers on the subject are not as a rule explicit, it is, I think, plain that they 
take the same standpoint as McIver when he writes: 

Fresh air will stimulate our lungs and poisonous gas will destroy them ; physically 
the one is no less an adaptation than the other... . Nature everywhere makes 
demands whatever the conditions are . . . whether in the eyes of men they are 
favourable or unfavourable, good or evil, this unconditional physical adaptation 
remains with all its compulsion. . . . Purely physical adjustment is always ongoing, 
is never ‘“‘ maladjustment ”’. 

Such a view of adaptation cannot be sustained when social adaptation 
‘is in question. Here value judgments must be made, and adaptation is 
distinguished from maladaptation according as a particular valued state is 
favoured or jeopardized. Social adaptation, by itself, is therefore rather an 
empty term: it must be qualified by an indication of the state desired. 
Consequently mental health cannot be equated with good social adaptation, 
as many have proposed, without risk of tautology: the valued and desired 
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state which adaptation is to attain or maintain may itself turn out to be 
health. 

According to the most widely used of current textbooks, psychiatry is 
concerned with ‘‘ the study of the individual as a psycho-biological organism 
perpetually called upon to adapt to a social environment ”’, but unfortunately 
we have not an agreed touchstone for his success or failure in this inescapable 
exercise, Failure in it, moreover, need not betoken mental illness. One can 
be sociopathic without being psychopathic. 

Although social disapproval has obviously played a large part in deciding 
what shall be called social maladaptation, and is its main feature in current 
psychiatric usage, it cannot be accepted as a satisfactory criterion, varying 
as it does according to the group of people who express the disapproval. 
It is necessary to describe behaviour in terms that specify the social situation 
in time and place, but perilous if we must describe the behaviour further in 
terms of who approves it, before it can be held to show good social adaptation. 
It is true that behaviour indicative of social maladaptation will very often be 
disapproved by almost the whole of society, but there will also be forms of 
social maladaptation which enjoy social approval, at any rate for a time or 
by a section of society. Where then can we find a less shifting barrier between 
success and failure in social adaptation of the individual? Until we have 
this we are hardly in a position to examine whether such maladaptation 
bespeaks disease, or delinquency, or (passing from medicine and law to 
theology) sin. 

Social maladaptation of the individual is not total, any more than mal- 
function of the physical body can be total: different social relations will be 
variously affected. But like physical malfunction, social maladaptation in 
any one regard may have some effect upon all that individual’s social relations. 
It is therefore permissible, but sometimes lax, usage to consider social mal- 
adaptation as taking restricted forms, such as are seen in alcoholics or in 
religious fanatics. : 

It might be urged that the most useful criterion of whether an individual 
is socially maladjusted is non-conformity—non-conformity to the institutions, 
the mores, the verbal and other customs prevailing in his society. Social 
maladaptation of this sort could, of course, be a good and admired thing. It 
is at present usual to express it in terms of social role. A person is maladapted 
when his own version of his social role is not in conformity with society’s 
version : and in so far as each person has many social roles, it is the dominant 
role, or those which have precedence in the daily organization of his activities, 
that are important here. Conflict can easily arise. Cultural lag, clashes, 
transitions during phases of development (as at puberty) and involuntary 
changes of social status will clearly favour conflicts over a man’s own conception 
of his social role and that which society fastens upon him, and will so lead to 
non-conforming behaviour. Such behaviour can, of course, betoken mental 
illness. 

One thoughtful student of the problem, Edwin Lemert, believes that the 
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psychopathic variety of social deviation is characterized by symbolic distortion 
of the attitude to one’s self and one’s social role (“ symbolic ” here referring 
to the product of emotional and cognitive activities, which are mostly covert) : 
‘“‘ The ‘me’ of the self (the reflective part of the symbolic process) no longer 
approximates within normal limits the socially objective estimates and 
designations of the person’s role and status.’”” The observable aspect of this 
in behaviour appears as “‘ abnormal variation in the amount and form of self- 
expression’. Although Lemert contends that this formula covers ‘ prac- 
tically all of what is called ‘ neurotic’ and ‘ psychotic’ behaviour ”’, it seems 
to me to be applicable mainly to some forms of insanity and near-insanity, 
and to be too vague to serve for differentiating psychopathic from other forms 
of social maladaptation. Similar objections may be made against other 
sociological attempts to state the denotative characteristics of mental illness. 
They do not stand on their social legs, but are propped by medical struts 
and stays. 

Let us revert then to the traditional medical criteria already mentioned. 
They are threefold: (1) the patient feels ill—a general, subjective datum ; 
(2) he has disordered function of some part of him—a restricted objective 
datum ; (3) he has symptoms which conform to a recognizable clinical pattern 
—a typological datum. Social criteria play no part except in so far as disturb- 
ance in capacity to meet social demands, e.g. ability to work, may provoke 
the question: is this man ill? Difficult cases can be cited, it is true: for 
example, the typhoid carrier who feels well and has no reduction of capacity 
but who can infect others and may, because of this social consideration, be 
segregated and treated as though he were himself ill, perhaps even be con- 
strained to have his gall-bladder removed. Yet I do not think anyone regards 
such a man as actually ill, since he does not satisfy any of the three criteria 
I have just listed—he has no subjective malaise, no demonstrable disorder 
of function, no familiar clinical symptoms and signs. 

These traditional criteria were applied long before our current modes of 
thought about the origin and nature of disease had been developed. They 
accompanied the animistic notions of disease which prevailed for many cen- 
turies before systematic study of causes and of morbid anatomy was under- 
taken ; pathological studies of disease were a comparatively late outcome of 
technical advances in microscopy, physiology and chemistry. For most 
people, over long stretches of time, ill-health has meant feeling ill, suffering 
pain or incapacity, and going in danger of death or mutilation. Whether 
this state could be traced to some structural change in the cells of the body 
did not enter into consideration in deciding whether a man was healthy or 
ill. Nevertheless, when, as in insanity, the unusual state affected the patient’s 
whole conduct and not the activity or well-being of a limited part of his body, 
it was by no means imvariably held that this was illness; the old animistic 
conceptions of disease were invoked—demoniacal possession, witchcraft, and 
so on. There were, however, always physicians who regarded these too as 
forms of ill-health. Why did they do so? What principle led them to bring 
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insanity and physical disease under one heading, while leaving crime, for 
example, apart? The common feature was, surely, the evident disturbance 
of part-functions as well as of general efficiency. In physical disease this 
needs no demonstration : in mental disorders it is shown by the occurrence of, 
say, disturbed thinking as in delusions, or disturbed perceptions, as in hallu- 
cinations, or disturbed emotional state, as in anxiety neurosis or melancholia. 
Deviant, maladapted, non-conformist behaviour is pathological if it is accom- 
panied by a manifest disturbance of some such functions. It is true, as I 
have already said, that functions are an artificial construct, and that disorder 
in any particular function will be commonly accompanied by less conspicuous 
disorder in many other functions—just as in the body. But, for illness to 
be inferred, disorder of function must be detectable at a discrete or differentiated 
level that is hardly conceivable when mental activity as a whole is taken as 
the irreducible datum. If non-conformity can be detected only in total 
behaviour, while all the particular psychological functions seem unimpaired, 
health will be presumed, not illness. 

The disputes about the relative merits of structural psychology and func- 
tional psychology, coming after the excesses of faculty psychology, justify a 
wary approach to the listing of mental functions. There is, however, at present 
general agreement about the importance of the following :—perception, learn- 
ing, thinking, remembering, feeling, emotion, motivation. The main objection 
might be that the list is not exhaustive. However, these fall into the traditional 
divisions—cognitive, affective, and conative ; and each of them can be sub- 
divided into many varieties, according to the fullness of the data provided 
by psychology or by clinical psychiatry. Motivation is the least satisfying 
and probably the most important : under it needs or drives, conflicts and social 
responses fail to be considered. As P. T. Young has pointed out, in regard 
to the great diversity of methods used in studying emotion and motivation, 
the difficulty lies in the extreme complexity of the processes and their basic 
significance for understanding conduct. A list of functions, such as that just 
given, is provisional: the history of psychology underlines that it must be 
so for the present. Physiological functions likewise are subject to revision. 
The fuller our exact knowledge of functions, the more definite our conclusion 
that there is a disorder of one or several, constituting illness. It is possible 

‘now, as may be seen in a textbook like that of Landis and Bolles, to classify 
the phenomena of mental illness in terms of disordered function. 

There are some forms of socially deviant behaviour which raise nice 
problems—sexual perversions, for example, such as homosexuality or exhibi- 
tionism. To settle whether sexual perversions are necessarily pathological, 
in the light of the suggested criterion of illness, would require closer and more 
extensive consideration than is here possible of the place of sexual needs and 
activities among mental functions. In the psychoanalysts’ strictures on 
Kinsey’s findings the wide difference can be seen between a statistical criterion 
of what should be included within the norm of sexual function and a value- 
criterion of this, 
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The crucial difficulty arises with psychopathic personality. Every text- 
book of psychiatry discusses this abnormality, but almost always ambiguously 
because the authors do not make clear why it should be regarded as an illness. 
Though no definition of the term has received general assent as far as I know, 
the following description, taken from Norwood East, indicates what sort of 
person it is generally understood to cover: ‘‘A person who although not 
insane, psychoneurotic or mentally defective, is persistently unable to adapt 
himself to social requirements on account of quantitative peculiarities of 
impulse, temperament and character which may require specialized medical 
and rehabilitative treatment... .” 

The category evidently embraces a particular group of people whose 
socially deviant behaviour arises from some non-cognitive psychological 
deviation. Furthermore, the condition may call for medical treatment ; but ~ 
as this is not an invariable requirement we may neglect it here. 

Peculiarities of character and temperament are not acceptable indications 
of illness: they are, of course, very common in the general population, and 
it is hardly justifiable to classify all people who exhibit them as psychopathic. 
There remains the quantitative abnormality of impulse: this is prominent in 
medico-legal discussions of the matter, possibly because it is so often urged 
as a medical explanation for lessened responsibility in crimes of violence, 
especially murder. But impulse is, psychologically, an imprecise and some- 
what old-fashioned term. With the dethronement of Will in modern psycho- 
logy, it is not easy to specify abnormalities of conative function in terms of 
impulse, and it is certainly impossible to measure them. 

It would seem, then, that until the category is further defined and shown 
to be characterized by specified abnormality of psychological functions, it will 
not be possible to consider those who fall within it to be unhealthy, however 
deviant their social behaviour. 

Although social danger is a common feature of insanity, as of much physical 
illness also (e.g. the infectious diseases—smallpox, venereal disease and the 
like), the social harm is a contingent, not a necessary feature: in its absence, 
the condition is still an illness because of the changes in the individual. The 
truth is that though the social effects of disease, like the social causes, are 
extremely important, it is impossible to decide from them whether a condition 
is healthy or morbid. 

The concept of disease, then—and of health—has physiological and psycho- 
logical components, but no essential social ones. In examining it we cannot 
ignore social considerations, because they may be needed for the assessment of 
physiological and psychological adequacy, but we are not bound to consider 
whether behaviour is social deviant : though illness may lead to such behaviour, 
there are many forms of social deviation which are not illness, many forms of 
illness which are not social deviation. 

It is necessary at this point to draw a distinction between illness and 
what doctors treat. If the view were taken that everyone who goes to the 
doctor and receives treatment is ill, we would have a simple operational 
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criterion, but its defects are obvious: it will fluctuate enormously from place 
to place and from time to time, it will depend on an attitude by the patient 
towards his doctor, and it will certainly fail to include many people whom, 
by any common-sense standard, one must call ill. 

Moreover it must be remembered that the doctor is not necessarily acting 
outside his proper scope if he attends to people who are not ill. Congenital 
defects of bodily structure and function (e.g. malformations and benign meta- 
bolic anomalies) are not strictly illnesses but they are the concern of doctors. 
Pregnancy and childbirth, after all, are not illnesses either. Extension of the 
doctor’s province has gone very far in psychiatry. The psychiatrist learns 
a great deal about normal and abnormal psychology which is relevant to the 
treatment, or the prevention, of some non-pathological states that are socially 
deviant. He is nowadays often, and quite properly, asked vo investigate and 
treat disturbances of behaviour in children which can hardly be included 
within any warranted conception of illness (though of course they may be the 
prelude to illness). He may likewise investigate or treat criminals, drug 
addicts, prostitutes and sexual perverts. It may be that there is no form of 
social deviation in an individual which psychiatrists will not claim to treat 
or prevent—the pretensions of some psychiatrists are extreme. That time 
has not come, fortunately. Nevertheless it is clear that psychiatrists, and 
other doctors, look after plenty of people who are not ill: and conversely that 
there are many sick people who think as Montaigne did and would hold it 
absurd to commit themselves to the mercy and government of the doctors— 
at any rate for a nervous illness.. Psychiatrists in our day are much exposed 
to strictures and suspicions like those which Montaigne expressed against the 
doctors of the sixteenth century. 

Suicide illustrates the problem in deciding between social deviation and 
illness. No one disputes that suicide is often an outcome or symptom of 
illness ; no one, I think, disputes that it can be the act of a mentally healthy 
person. If it occurs in a society which sanctions suicide in given circum- 
stances, as ours does, and if the circumstances of the act are the approved 
ones, it is assumed that the act does not bespeak mental illness nor, of course, 
social deviation. That is, socially approved behaviour is not usually reviewed 
_ to see if it evinces mental illness ; and in such a case, suicide is regarded like 
marriage, or any other isolated but decisive act of choice which is socially 
approved. But even in a society which does not disapprove of suicide, the 
act may be a sign of mental illness ; and it may be suspected to be such for 
two reasons: because of the circumstances in which it occurs, and because of 
the disorder of psychological functions which the person displays, apart from 
his suicidal behaviour. When the circumstances indicate that the act is not 
in conformity with the social roles which the person is required to enact, this 
is not sufficient to denote illness, though it excites inquiry into the matter. 
The decision about illness must be made in the light of a further inquisition, 
into psychological functions. If these are found disordered, then the suicidal 
act may be assumed to have been also an evidence of mental illness—but even 
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this would not be true unless the suicidal act fitted into the total pattern of 
disordered function which the person displayed. A person may be mentally 
ill, yet his suicide may be-extrinsic to this, or represent, so to speak, a normal 
and even healthy response to the situation in which he finds himself. It may 
seem absurd to talk of suicide as in any circumstances a healthy response, but 
it is absurd only if one holds to the opinion that biological adaptation is the 
true and final criterion of health. By any biological standard the suicide of 
a person who has not reproduced is surely a supreme instance of maladaptation. 

The psychoanalytical concepts of mental health and illness call for special 
consideration. Though there is no unanimity among psychoanalysts on the 
matter, they concentrate on inner psychological criteria, and some of the terms 
they use for definition would make it impossible to tell whether an individual 
is mentally healthy unless he has been psychoanalysed or his behaviour inter- 
preted on psychoanalytic lines: the criteria, in short, are technical psycho- 
analytical ones. It is also common for psychoanalysts to describe mental 
health in loose general language: thus Karl Menninger says: ‘‘ Let us define 
mental health as the adjustment of human beings to the world and to each 
other with a maximum of effectiveness and happiness.” A more serious effort 
to grapple with the problem has been made by Ernest Jones. He lists three 
features of the normal or healthy mind: first, the ‘‘ internal freedom ”’ of 
feelings of friendliness and affection towards others; secondly, mental 
efficiency, i.e. ‘‘ the fullest use of the given individual’s powers and talents ”’ ; 
and finally, happiness which is “‘ probably the most important of the three ”’ 
—a combination of the capacity for enjoyment with self-content, These 
criteria are approximately those which he applies to a practical matter—viz. 
determining whether, and when, treatment has been successful: ‘‘ The 
analytical success betokens the highest degree of the favourable results I 
described just now when speaking of the therapeutic criteria. One may then 
expect. a confident serenity, a freedom from anxiety, a control over the full 
resources of the personality that can be obtained in no other way than by the 
most complete analysis possible.” Such language leaves room for honest but 
absurdly wide differences of opinion between a psychoanalyst and another 
person—say a psychiatrist, a general practitioner, or a relative of the patient 
—about whether a psychoanalysed patient, or indeed anybody at all, is mentally * 
healthy. Yet this is no remote and theoretical matter. Partly because it has 
not been settled we are still without exact information about the comparative 
effects of psychoanalysis and other methods of psychotherapy, or of the indica- 
tions that a successful outcome will ensue from psychoanalytical treatment 
of a particular patient. Yet a Health Service which promises adequate treat- 
ment to the whole population is in an awkward position when a demand that 
much more psychoanalytic therapy be provided is refused on the ground that 
such treatment is costly and its efficacy open to doubt. Every psychiatrist 
has seen patients who, he is told, have recovered after treatment of their 
mental disorder but who seem to him still il. It is not a problem that affects 
only the assessment of psychoanalytic treatment : it comes up quite as often 
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after physical methods of psychiatric treatment, like leucotomy. The inherent 
difficulty of the concept of mental health is underlined when we find the 
psychoanalyst, so expert in the microscopy of mental happenings, unable to 
dispense with equivocal and cloudy terms in stating his criteria of recovery. 

Another psychoanalyst, Lawrence Kubie, has looked more closely than 
most into the social implications of health. Beginning with the assertion that 
‘ psychoanalysis is uncompromising in its concept of mental health 7, he goes 
on to say that the analyst is not ‘‘ content to use conformity to the cultural 
mores of any time or place as his criterion of normality” .. . 


nor does the difference between normal and neurotic conduct depend upon the degree 
to which an act contributes either to the welfare of society or to its destruction, or 
on whether the behaviour is extravagant and fantastic or orderly and sedate. Cer- 
tainly from the point of view of society all of these are important attributes of human 
behaviour ; but they are neither constant nor explanatory as a basis for the distinc- 
tion between the normal and the neurotic process. .. . The critical difference lies 
not in the act, nor in its setting, but in the psychological mechanisms which deter- 
mine the act. .. . What passes for normality in our world to-day is not in any 
fundamental sense normal. It is rather the unstable equilibrium between conscious 
and unconscious phenomena. ... The activities which result may not be peculiar 
or strange in themselves. They may be socially acceptable and even valuable ; 
and they may meet all the demands of conscience. . . . 


but they are residues of the unresolved neurotic problems of childhood, they 
are the ‘‘ veiled and universal neurotic component of ‘ normal ’ human nature ”’. 
He concludes that on pragmatic grounds we may call any act normal if con- 
scious processes predominate in it ; he holds that every act is the product of 
biological forces and superimposed conscious, preconscious and unconscious 
psychological forces, all of which bear the imprint of many social pressures 
and are in a state of continuous unstable equilibrium. This is another way 
of looking at the efficiency of certain functions. But the functions are those 
which psychoanalysts emphasize in their account of mental organization. 
They are difficult functions to consider outside the psychoanalytical frame of 
reference, and the concept embodying them accordingly difficult to apply to 
the recognition of health and disease. 

To deny a social content in the idea of health in no sense implies denying 
it a social context. Anthropologists and social psychologists have arrayed 
overpowering evidence showing how highly dependent we must be on know- 
ledge of the social and cultural background when we would appraise conduct 
and the efficiency of psychological functions. No practising psychiatrist can 
be unmindful of this, and it is needless to cite the standard examples— 
Kwakinth and Shasta, Crow Indians and Ekoi, Yakuts and Dobuans—in 
order to underline it. 

But in our own society the prevailing confusion about the quality and 
nature of health has begotten some dangerous errors. Thus during the last 
war many people assumed that a man who had neurotic iliness would be less 
capable in social relations and work than a healthy man. A rather similar 
assumption is often made about would-be University students, and about 
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\ 
entrants into a wide variety of careers and jobs. But the evidence for this is 
not conclusive, and much of what purports to be evidence is vitiated by the 
use of a concept of neurotic illness which takes account of occupational or 
social inadequacy, and a concept of occupational inadequacy which is much 
influenced by considerations of health. Unless the criteria of ill-health are 
independent and clear, it is difficult or unsafe to use data based on them for 
purposes of selection. 

In the investigations of the Research Unit with which I have been con- 
nected this problem has come up in many forms. When we were trying to 
find out what influence a neurotically sick worker might have on others, and 
how his own output was affected by his health, it was necessary to have 
means for detecting such illness in men who were not under a doctor’s care 
and were not complaining: should one attach any weight to occasional bouts 
of drinking, or frequent absences from work, or the way a man got at logger- 
heads with other people at the factory and with his wife or family. Hitherto 
such social data have often been given a pathological value. This may 
account for some divergent figures. Thus Russell Fraser, and later Morris 
Markowe, found that about 10 per cent of light engineering workers had 
suffered from definite neurotic illness, and a further 20 per cent from minor 
forms of neurosis, during a period of six months ; whereas Lemkau found a 
much lower prevalence rate in a much less selected population. The prevalence 
rate of psychopathic personality in an American city (Baltimore) was 13 per 
10,000 in 1933, but in 1936 it had fallen to 5-2 per 10,000: it seems highly 
probable that social considerations may have entered to a large extent into 
this ostensibly medical census. Indeed, the main American investigator in 
the Baltimore inquiry says that 


in 1933, early in the depression years, there was a tendency for the sources on which 
the survey was dependent to interpret inability to earn a satisfactory living as an 
evidence of psychopathic personality. By 1936 the seriousness of the depression 
had become more clearly recognized, familiarity with unemployment had made it 
less a mark of defective character, and consequently the diagnosis of psychopathic 
personality was more rarely used. 


And he adds that in the last war the incidence of psychopathic personality 
among men examined for military service in the United States was eight per 
1,000 : rejections from military service for this reason accounted for more than 
a quarter of all rejections because of mental disease. Social considerations 
weighed very heavily in deciding whether these men were healthy, or ill, and 
the confusion of social deviation with illness may explain away the improbable 
fluctuation in prevalence of a supposedly constitutional disorder. In the more 
recent work of the M.R.C. Unit I referred to, an effort is being made to keep 
the estimation of mental health clear of direct occupational and other social 
considerations. This is especially necessary in the investigations made by the 
Unit into the employability of high-grade mental defectives. Mental defect 
has two characteristics—a deficiency in intelligence and a disorder of per- 
sonality. The latter tends to be judged largely by social criteria, since the 
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social consequences are so important, legally and administratively. The 
incidence of high-grade defect in the general community may therefore seem 
to fluctuate from place to place. The social findings have to be kept as distinct 
as possible from the psychological and pathological findings, in order to avoid 
getting spuriously high correlations between morbidity and social adjustment. 

The curious implications of using a social criterion for health and illness 
are apparent when a whole society is characterized as unhealthy. So long as 
this is a literary usage, there can be no objection, but it has been seriously 
formulated and close analogies have been drawn between a sick society and a 
sick individual. If failure to conform to one’s social role is a requirement of 
illness, a given society can only satisfy it, I suppose, if there is some larger 
community or world-polity within which the individual society takes the 
wrong road, or if, at the other extreme, the social role of a given society is 
that assigned to it by its individual members acting collectively. It is fairly 
clear that only by a bold metaphor can a society be called healthy or sick. 
There are plenty of other and more suitable terms we can use to praise a 
society or to indicate that it is disorganized. 

If I now try to pull together my argument, it is this. Health is a single 
concept : it is not possible to set up essentially different criteria for physical 
health and mental health. We commonly assume a break between health 
and ill-health, for which there is no counterpart in the phenomena but which 
we cannot yet replace by a continuum because we lack means of measuring 
some of the necessary dimensions. Besides subjective feelings and degree of 
total efficiency, the criterion of health is adequate performance of functions, 
physiological and psychological. So far as we cannot designate formal, major 
functions of the human organism and lack means for judging whether they 
work efficiently, we are handicapped in recognizing health and illness in a 
reliable and valid way. The physiological functions can be thus designated 
and judged far more satisfactorily than the psychological. We can therefore 
usually tell whether an individual is physically healthy, but we cannot tell 
with the same confidence and consensus of many observers, whether he is 
mentally healthy. Though our estimate of the efficiency with which functions 
work must take account of the social environment which supplies stimuli and 
satisfies needs, the criteria of health are not primarily social : it is misconceived 
to equate ill-health with social deviation or maladjustment. If we avoid this 
error, we shall find it easier to study the relation between health and social 
well-being and so, one may hope, learn how to further both. 
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Conflicting Interpretations of the Rise 
of Capitalism: Marx and Weber 


N. BIRNBAUM 








in Max Weber among sociologists in England and the U.S.*_ This paper 
is an attempt to recall some of the polemical origins of a major theme 
in Weber’s work : the function of ideology as an independent variable in social 
development. Weber struck upon this theme in the course of inquiry into 
the emergence of capitalism in western society—an inquiry that focused 
on England. A comparison of Weber’s explanation of this phenomenon 
with that of Marx, whose historical materialism it so drastically challenged, 
is at once a venture in sociological analysis, and a study in intellectual 
history.*® 
Less than half a century separated Weber from Marx. Perhaps the fullest 
presentation of the latter’s views on the genesis of capitalism in the west 
appeared in the famous twenty-fourth chapter of Cafital, published in 1867.4 
Weber’s views crystallized as early as 1904, when he first published The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.’ This was the first of a series 
of studies Weber undertook on the relationship of religious ideology to social 


"Tm POST-WAR years have witnessed a considerable growth of interest 


1 This paper was originally prepared as teaching material for use in an introductory course 
on the development of western society at Harvard College. I wish to thank my students and 
the following colleagues for their assistance : Professor S. H. Beer, Messrs. T. S. Baer, K. Epstein, 
M. S. Olmsted, and M. Richter. Professors George Homans and Robert Maclver were kind 
enough to criticize this paper in an earlier version. I am also indebted to Professors Talcott 
Parsons and Edward Shils for their readings of Max Weber. 

2 Witness the following publications: From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (translated 
and edited by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills), London, 1946 ; The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons, edited by Talcott Parsons), 
New York, 1947; The Methodology of the Social Sciences (translated and edited by Edward Shils 
and Henry Finch), Glencoe, Illinois, 1949; General Economic History (translated by Frank H. 
Knight), Glencoe, Illinois, 1951 (a reprinting of a work first translated in 1927) ; The Religion of 
China (translated and edited by H. H. Gerth), Glencoe, Illinois, 1951 ; Ancient Judaism (trans- 
lated and edited by H. H. Gerth), Glencoe, Illinois, 1952. 

3 See among others the introduction by Gerth and , op. cit., and the poner y pe study 
by Karl Léwith, “‘ Max Weber und Karl Marx ’”’, » Archiv fur Sozialwi. 

Vol. & Nos. 1-2 (1932), pp. 53-99, aaa 4 present 
Capital (translated by S. Moore and E. Aveling from the 
by E. Untermann), Chicago, 1921. Except where stated, references in this paper to Capital 
are to this edition. 
- xi The Prolestont Ethic and the Spirit of Cepitlism (translated by Talcott Parsons), New 
ork, 1930 
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development, studies published in the Religionssoziologie} and later sum- 
marized, in a very general way, in the final chapter of the General Economic 
History,* which is actually a transcription of Weber’s last course of lectures. 

Both Marx and Weber were deeply influenced by the historicist tendency 
of German social thought. This tendency, which found full early expression 
in the writings of Hegel, held that social existence is process, that each historical 
epoch and social structure is unique, to be understood by laws referable only 
to itself. Marx and Weber, each in his way, broke with these postulates. 
Marx rejected historicism’s predominantly idealistic interpretation of the con- 
tent of social process, asserting that the decisive events were in the realm of 
social relationships, not in the sphere of the evolution of ideas. And in 
fashioning a theory which insisted on underlying regularities in social change, 
Marx also rejected the notion of the total uniqueness of historical epochs and 
social structures. Yet Marx retained historicism’s sense of process and 
transformation. Weber, especially in the posthumously published Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft,* attempted to formulate some general categories that would 
apply to all historical epochs: this too constituted a break with historicism, 
particularly with the late nineteenth-century versions of it so prominent in 
the German intellectual climate of Weber’s earlier academic years.‘ But 
Weber’s poignant sense of historical contrast surely stems from his historicist 
background. Thus both Marx and Weber worked in the historicist temper, 
even if they broke with the central theoretical tendencies of the school, and 
utilized its notions even when transforming them. 

‘Both thinkers, moreover, laboured on problems that had some special 
immediacy for Germans. Germany had, up to the large-scale introduction 
of capitalism in the nineteenth century, a curious amalgam of rational-legal 
and traditionalist political organization (in terms employed by Weber in his 
typology of authority). We can anticipate a bit at this point: Weber 
strongly implied these terms are descriptive not alone of authority structures 
but of the total organization of society.* .Industrial capitalism, with its 
intrinsically dynamic qualities, had severely disruptive effects on German 
society.” This rendered capitalism a particular problem to German social 
thinkers, by contrast with England where a more gradual development allowed 
figures like Adam Smith and David Ricardo to treat the capitalist economic 
processes as more “‘natural”’. It is against this background that we can 
understand the concern of both Marx and Weber-with capitalism not as a 


1 Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, Tiibingen, 1920-1. 
" ae note 2, p. 125 
“ Wirtschaft ‘aut ‘Gesellschaft ” III Abt., Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, Tubingen, 1947 
[3rd a reprinting of expanded. second edition]. 

“See E. Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, Tubingen, 1922. 

5 Theory of Social and Economic Organization (see note 2, P- 125), Part III, pp. 324-423. 

* See Talcott Parsons’ introduction, ibid., and Edward Shils, ‘‘ Some Remarks = e Theory 
of Social and Economic Organization ”’, Economica, Vol. 15, No. 57 (1948), 2. 36-50. 

7 See Talcott Parsons’ remarkable "essay, ““ Democracy and Social in Pre-Nazi 
Germany ”’, Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, Vol. I, Nos. 1-2 ranbecsy: pp. nae hg I am 
indebted to Professor Parsons for this hypothesis on the social context affecting German intel- 
lectual concerns in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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limited, economic system, but with its effects on society as a whole—on 
familial structure, political authority, personality organization and on cultural 
phenomena like science and art. 

Much of Weber’s work was a test and modification of Marx’s theory. 
Their conflicting interpretations of the rise of capitalism, then, should be 
discussed in the context of an analysis of the more general assumptions each 
brought to bear on this empirical case. We begin, however, by stating their 
views on the facts of the case : these prove strikingly similar, and so underscore 
the theoretical differences at issue. 


I. CAPITALISM 


The phenomenon both Marx and Weber wished to explain was the develop- 
ment, unique in world historical perspective, of an economic system in western 
Europe in which the following attributes were combined. The means of 
production were concentrated in the hands of a relatively small segment of 
the population. Labour was performed by a mass of formally free workers 
selling their services on a market. New social values called for a maximization 
of efficiency in the means of production through a relentless application of 
canons of rationality, and prescribed unlimited gain as an end of economic 
behaviour. 

This development was all the more remarkable against the feudal back- 
ground, with its fixed and unfree social relationships, the irrational and spend- 
thrift way of life of the feudal ruling classes, and the magical character of 
medieval European culture. Both thinkers agreed on the uniqueness of the 
new economic structure, and both agreed that it could not be treated simply 
as such, that it entailed a new type of society. They also agreed on the 
enormous productivity of this new society, in cultural as well as material 
terms: sections of the Communist Manifesto, 1 paradoxically, eulogize the 
bourgeoisie. 

Marx and Weber held that the new social values embodied in capitalist 
economic activity were not “‘ natural ’’—they were precipitates of historical 
development. Marx delighted to jibe at bourgeois economists for mistaking 
attitudes and behaviour specific to capitalism for functions of some generic 
human nature. Weber insisted that the means and ends of action under 
capitalism were not simply expressions of some universal economic impulse 
but constituted a definite, socially-sanctioned form taken by the more general 
human demand for want satisfaction. 

Weber emphasized the distinction between traditional and rational social 
values in depicting the sharp contrast between feudalism and capitalism. 
Traditionalism in economic behaviour, for Weber, meant fixation on an 
immutable standard of concrete preferences. Rationality, on the other hand, 
entailed a continual weighing of preferences in terms of the relative cost of 


1 The Communist Manifesto, reprinted in A Handbook of Marxism (edited by E. Burns), 
New York, 1935. 
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attaining each. And the injunction to unlimited gain was much more abstract, 
much more devoid of specific concrete content, than the typically fixed goals 
of traditionalist economics. Traditionalism also included the transmission of 
sancrosanct ways of attaining its fixed preferences. Rationality, however, 
prescribed a perpetual critique of economic means: these were no longer 
sancrosanct, but subject to the criteria of technical efficiency. Every hitherto 
fixed way of doing things was now to be examined and, if necessary, replaced. 
The point Weber made, and in which Marx concurred, was that the canons 
of rationality no less than the dicta of traditionalism were arbitrary in the 
sense that both were concrete sets of values, guiding action that took historically 
variable form. Thus Weber asserted: ‘‘ A man does not by nature wish to 
earn more and more money, but simply to live as he is accustomed and to 
earn as much as is necessary for that purpose.” } 

The application of the canon of rationality unloosed an intrinsically 
dynamic force in economic behaviour. A given producer was no longer 
obliged to confine his activities to a limited sphere, if he could maximize gain 
in another one. The effects of this continuous calculation of means-ends 
relationships were experienced in all other aspects of capitalist society as well : 
rationality, so destructive of precedent, could hardly be confined to economic 
life. It gave a decisive cast to the entire modern cultural ethos. (Weber 
argued that a rational-legal state was the only political structure that allowed 
this calculability in economic activity: traditionalist states were much too 
bound by specific precedent and arbitrary administrative decision. Weber 
went’so far as to make this rational-legal, or bureaucratic, state a precondition 
for the emergence of capitalism.) Although rationality is a key point in 
Weber’s analysis of the distinctive characteristics of capitalism, Marx was also 
well aware of it. Witness this passage from the Communist Manifesto : 


The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing the instruments 
of production . . . conservation of the old modes of production was, on the contrary, 
the first condition of existence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant revolution- 
izing of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting 
uncertainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. All 
fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and 
opinions, are swept away, all new formed ones become antiquated before they can 
 ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned... .? 


To recapitulate, Marx and Weber agreed on the cultural characteristics 
of capitalist society. Like all other societies, its economic goals are arbitrary 
in the sense that they are standards of value (in the capitalist case, the injunc- 
tion to unlimited gain)—between any two sets of which choice is a matter of 
arbitrary preference. The value of unlimited gain was not one found in 
traditionalist systems, with their injunctions to limited economic gains. 
Further, capitalism represented a break with traditionalism in economic means 
as well as economic ends. This does not mean that capitalism was undisci- 
plined, by contrast with sanctified traditional procedures. But it does mean 


The Protestant Ethic, p. 60. 24 Handbook of Marxism, p. 26. 
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that the specific capitalist economic discipline was that of the maximization 
of technical efficiency. Marx and Weber both agreed that this had wide 
consequences for non-economic activity. Weber argued that this canon is 
fundamentally incompatible with a magical or sacramental view of the world. 
Marx, too, recognized the connection between the emergence of capitalism 
and the banishment of magic from the west: ‘‘ At the date when, in England, 
people gave up the practise of burning witches, they began to hang the forgers 
of banknotes.’ 3 As we shall see, Marx and Weber differed on the explanation 
of this connection, but hardly on its existence. 

One more point concludes our discussion of the common problems of 
Marx and Weber. Both agree that the new capitalist entrepreneurial class 
did not come from the pre-capitalist financial or merchant classes, which ruled 
the urban centres of medieval Europe. Marx emphasized the rapid rise of 
the new industrial capitalists (as opposed to the gradual development of a 
class of agricultural entrepreneurs). Although he placed much emphasis on 
colonial exploitation, he said: ‘‘ Doubtless many small gild masters, and yet 
more independent small artisans or even wage workers, transformed them- 
selves into small capitalists; and (by gradually extending exploitation of 
wage labor and corresponding accumulation) into full-blown capitalists.” * 

Marx described the struggle between these elements and the merchant 
and financial classes: new manufactures were begun in centres other than 
the great urban centres of medieval England. Weber agreed with the con- 
tention that the capitalist class was a rising class. These were the petty and 
middle bourgeoisie who smashed the traditional practises and restrictions of 
the guilds, and who opposed the state monopolies of the Tudor-Stuart era. 
For Weber, this stratum was the bearer par excellence of that acquisitiveness 
and rationality which we have just described. In England, above all, this 
stratum did not immediately fuse with the older merchant and financial groups « 
(as happened in the Italian Renaissance cities). Taking note of this internal 
differentiation without the class structure of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
England, both thinkers found in it a crucial aspect of the historical transform- 
ation under examination. But we shall find Weber asking some questions about 
the new bourgeoisie for which Marx had only some prefabricated answers. 


II. Marx’s THEORY 


Late in his life, Marx was credited with the observation: ‘‘ Je ne suis 
pas Marxiste.”” He expressed, in this way, his repudiation of the over- 
mechanical utilization of his theory by his followers, their lack of specification 
of the variables he had introduced into sociological analysis. We should be 
relatively unenlightened as to what Marx meant, were we to-day to discuss 
him as an economic determinist or as a historical materialist without defining 
the meaning of these terms. Marx was mot an economic determinist in the 


1 Capital (translated by Eden and Cedar Paul from the fourth German edition), London, 
1928, p. 837. * Capital (Moore and Aveling translation), Vol. I, p. 822. 
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sense that he thought economic motives the decisive ones in the social action 
of individuals. It is, indeed, crucial to our contrast of Marx and Weber that 
Marx left motivation relatively unanalysed. It is precisely in the unanalysed 
parts of a generally well-elaborated theory (the questions to which it gives 
off-hand answers) that we may find its flaws. Marx knew that he had to 
account for motivation, but did so in terms that are, by contrast with other 
aspects of his work, strikingly undeveloped. 

A brief discussion of historical materialism is a necessary preliminary to 
a consideration of the Marxist theory of motivation. We may remember 
that Marx used the term, materialism, in a polemical context : he wished to 
overthrow the Hegelian notion that ideas, in the form of “ spirit ’’, were the 
essential factors in history, and instead depicted ideas as dependent, in their 
genesis and functioning, on material factors. These factors are found primarily 
in a society’s economic institutions. 

Every society, according to the sociology of Marx, has a set of economic 
institutions, a social relationship system allocating roles in the production, 
distribution and utilization of goods. This system is organized around a 
society’s production technology, and is acutely responsive to changes in 
technological complexity and efficiency. (Property relations, under this view, 
are aspects of this social relationship system, and aspects of a highly variable 
kind, when viewed in historical perspective.) Roles in the economic system 
determine roles in the status system: broad strata of the population group 
together in terms of economic similarities. Taken together, these two systems 
constitute a class system, and the members of a given class share common 
interests, values and a style of life. The allocations dictated by the economic 
system determine not only differences in status, for they include differences in 
political power as well. Thus the way to understand the functioning of a 
total society is to treat its economic institutions as the key variable. 

The notion that economic institutions constitute the critical variable in 
the organization of society is, of course, especially emphasized in the historical 
aspects of the theory of historical materialism. All societies are in a continual 
process of change. Changes in material factors determine the direction of 
historical change for the society as a whole. Indeed, major processes of 
historical change are inconceivable without a material basis in the sense of 
a change in economic institutions. 

The Marxist theory of motivation developed within this framework has 
two components. The first emphasizes the role of purely external pressures 
on individuals: force, fraud and compulsion. The second begins with a 
concept of class interests, and involves a theory of ideology : this component 
is central to the present discussion. For Marx, despite his emphasis on the 


varieties of coercion, was aware of the fact of consensus in society—that ° 


agreement on basic values among all its members, or substantial sections of 

them, such that individuals want to do what they have to do, and voluntarily, 

even eagerly, perform their social roles. How, then, did he explain it ? 
Position in a class endows an individual with a set”of interests; a stake 
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in certain present aspects of the society, or a potential for gain should the 
society undergo changes of a determinate sort. These interests are intuitively 
or rationally understood by the members of a class or their political leaders. 
Class interests not infrequently directly dictate social action. But, in perhaps 
the more common case, class interests determine action indirectly, and are 
effective through the medium of an ideology, an elaborated rationalization of 
a set of class interests. This ideology, in Marxist terms, comprises values as 
well as belief-systems, imperatives as well as world-images. We can see that 
for both sorts of action, that based directly on class interests or that following 
the imperatives of ideology, Marx inserted the economically determining factor 
well back in the process, in the genesis of class position. Economic motives 
were not, for him, the decisive motives in action. Thus the familiar dictum, 
“ Religion is the opiate of the masses ’’, clearly states that action would take 
a different course, were the opiate removed. 

Although this theory may account for uniformities in the motivation of 
members of a single class, it had yet to account for consensual phenomena of 
an inter-class sort. To meet this difficulty, Marx advanced the proposition 
that the class which controlled the means of production could and did impose 
its ideology on the rest of society. The failure of the members, leaders or 
ideologists of a class to comprehend their real interests leads them to accept 
the ideology of another, opposed, stratum and so underlies this imposition. 
At this point Engels introduced the notion of “‘ false consciousness ’’—a process 
by which men incorrectly assess the sources of their beliefs, attributing these 
to the history of thought, for instance, rather than to their real roots in the 
system of production.’ It is in this context that Marxist theory could explain 
how patriotism and religion unified societies. 

What may we say about all of this? Marx recognized the social function 
of common values and developed his theory of ideology, partially to explain 
it. But Marx did not explain how class position, effective through class 
interests, generates ideology. He seemed to assume that this was done 
mechanically and automatically. But unless one specifies the relationships 
accounting for observed correlations of social facts, one may overlook more 
useful explanations for the observed correlations. It was precisely of this 
lacuna in Marxism that Weber was to make so much. 

Marx’s failure to specify the mechanisms by which common values are 
produced left. quite implicit another function of such values, and the general 
ideological systems from which they derive. ‘For such systems have uses other 
than their functions for society as a whole: they have definite psychological 
functions for individuals. These systems assure individuals a coherent world- 
image and are an indispensable factor in maintaining psychological stability.* 

1F, Engels and K. Marx, Correspondence (Selections translated and edited by Dona Torr), 
London, 1936, p. 511. 

? For useful empirical material on the personal functions of ideology, see T. M. Abel, Why 
Hitler Came Into Power, New York, 1938; T. W. Adorno, e¢ al., The Authoritarian Personality, 
New York, 1950; and the forthcoming study by J. S. Bruner, M. B. Smith, and R. W. White, 


Opinion and Personality. For a different view, see H. Goldhamer’s challenging, ‘‘ Public Opinion 
and Personality ’’, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LV, No. 4 (1950), pp. 346-54. 
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Marx left these functions quite implicit : he seemed to assume an infinite sort 
of plasticity to human nature, such that these functions could be met by any 
ideology and its associated values. Thus Marx did not even pose a problem 
Weber was to find so important : what values led to given patterns of social 
behaviour ? } 

Again, we may say that if social relationship systems (for example, a 
class system) determine the behaviour of individuals, they may do so through 
processes not inferrable from a narrow description of the system itself. These 
processes, overlooked, may account for behaviour one had mistakenly attributed 
to the system as narrowly defined. The psychological processes we have just 
mentioned may play precisely such a role, as may the other mechanisms that 
translate class position into action—all unspecified by Marx. It was at these 
points that Weber was to mount his attack on historical materialism. One 
more point concludes our discussion of Marx. The Marxist theory of the 
primacy of class position in determining social behaviour rested upon the 
unanalysed assumptions of the mechanical production of values and of 
complete psychological plasticity. It also stemmed from a purely arbitrary 
decision to intersect the historical process at a given point. The notion that 
class position determines ideological commitment, for instance, can have a 
purely temporal meaning: given a change in class relations, ideology will 
change to follow suit. Marx and Engels in their later writings admitted that 
a given historical process witnessed considerable interaction of factors within 
its temporal limits, but portrayed these as minor cross-currents, of no decisive 
effect on the major direction of change.? is simply casts the issue on to 
another crux : how do we define the limits of a given historical process ? If we 
say that it begins with a change in class relations, and ends when that change 
is completed, the very definition of the limits forbids a test of the Marxist 
hypothesis—for we are defining the problem so as to allow only one answer. 
We will soon see what Weber did with this methodological difficulty. 


III. WeEBER’s THEORY 


Weber never presented a statement of his general sociology as complete 
as Marx and Engels’ German Ideology,* nor of his entire structure of thought 
(philosophical and methodological as well as sociological) in the manner of 
Engels’ Anti-Duhring.4 The posthumously published Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft is fragmentary : its schematization does not serve as a statement of the 
components of an articulated theory. Nevertheless, the elements of a general 
theory are visible in Weber’s work: elements bearing directly on critical 
issues in Marxist thought. 

We have said that Weber’s typology of political authority structures had 


1 See, ‘‘ The Social Psychology of the World Religions”, in From Max Weber: Essays in 


Sociology, PP . 
Y Engels and K. Marx, Correspondence, p. 47 
°K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Téeology (edited by Roy Pascal), New York, 1930. 
*F. Engels, Herr Eugen Duhving’s Revolution in Science (translated by Emile Burns, edited 
by R. P. Dutt), London, 1935. 5 See note 3, p. 126. 
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implications pointing beyond a concern with government or its equivalent. 
The characterization of various authority structures as charismatic, rational- 
legal or traditional refers to the bases of legitimacy: the values enjoining 
acceptance of the authority. Weber’s analysis made clear, however, that 
political values can only be separated from the other values of a society with 
great artificiality. Weber’s typology of authority was really a typology of 
the more general value-system endowing a society with consensus. For 
Weber assumed that social behaviour is of a piece: a society traditionalist in 
economic relationships usually does not possess a rational-legal authority 
structure. The value-system of a society limits the possibilities for institu- 
tional variation within it: too much of a shift in the bases of legitimation 
and the structure of behaviour it allows, from one segment of a society to 
another, can produce severe disruptions in institutional function. We may 
recall, at this point, Weber’s insistence on the connection between rational 
political administration in Europe and the rise of rationalized economic 
activity. 

Weber, however, by no means saw societies as emanations of values. In 
the final phrases of The Protestant Ethic, he specifically renounced the intention 
of substituting what he termed a one-sided spiritualistic interpretation of 
history for an equally one-sided materialistic interpretation. But in his 
analyses of stratification and the phenomena associated with it, Weber held 
that economic institutions were not the only relevant critical variables. Differ- 
ential prestige distribution, for instance, and variations in style of life might 
counter-balance the effects of economic factors in the genesis and functioning 
of a stratification system. Within the context of this view of the bases of 
stratification, however, Weber was not unaware of the effects of class systems 
on ideology and values. In his later years he discussed the class basis of 
religion in the following terms.‘ Religions of privileged, ruling strata empha- 
size this-worldly values. Members of such strata feel intrinsically worthy 
because of their present social positions, and their religious beliefs justify the 
social system that allowed them such elevation. Members of underprivileged 
and oppressed strata, far from feeling worthy in terms of what they are, 
emphasize the importance of what they will become. They emphasize other- 
worldly values, and their religions depict a future salvation entailing a radical 
transformation of society’s present relationships. 

Clearly, religion interpreted in these terms is religion treated as a class 
ideology. But Weber made explicit what Marx left implicit. He asserted 
that religion answered the needs of men for some coherent account of their 
life situation. The raw materials for that account were drawn, for Weber 
no less than for Marx, from the situation of the various social strata. But the 
account was an answer to a need described in this way : 


Salvation religion and ethical religiosity has a source other than the social situa- 
tion of the negatively, privileged and that bourgeois rationality which is conditioned 


1“ Religionssoziologie”’, especially parts 7, 8, in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Vol. 1, 
Pp. 227-356, and especially pp. 267-301. 
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by the practical life situation—the intellect considered of itself, especially the meta- 
physical needs of the human spirit, which is compelled to struggle with ethical and 
religious questions not by material compulsion alone, but through its own inner 
necessity to comprehend the world as a meaningful cosmos and to know what 
attitude to take before it.* 


If, as Weber asserted, religious systems and their associated values meet the 
individual’s general psychological needs, the relationship between these needs 
and the individual’s social position becomes problematical. The connection 
between the two does exist ; but it is not a mechanical one and the sociological 
analysis of ideology cannot overlook it. The relationship was crucial to 
Weber’s analysis. 

Weber, again, cannot be understood as a one-sided ideological determinist. 
He did emphasize the relatively independent development of systems of ideas, 
He denied that ideas are simply “‘ reflections ” of a class position, or that class 
interests may be understood apart from a class’s conception of these interests, 
its ideology and its values. And he did insist, as we shall see in discussing 
his substantive analysis of western capitalism, that ideas (taken in conjunction 
with other factors) can exercise some independent influence on the course of 
historical development. 

We have said that the failure to analyse the properties of the relationship 
between class position and ideology might lead to faulty interpretation of the 
observed facts. We have also said that Marx left these properties unanalysed, 
and assumed that class position automatically produced an appropriate 
ideology. Having postulated “‘ the metaphysical needs of the human spirit ” 
Weber could demonstrate that it was precisely this psychological property of 
the relationship that Marx left unanalysed. This opened the way for his 
assertion that this property of the relationship might affect historical develop- 
ment in its own way, and not simply as a derivative of a more basic factor, 
economic institutions. Thus Weber’s interpretation of the observed correla- 
tions between class position and ideology took cognizance of. the initial facts 
Marx had noted, but refined and so amended the analysis. 

Weber held that ideology had independent effects on behaviour, but 
insisted that these effects could be just as unanticipated as those resulting 
from material factors. Thus Weber warned: ‘‘ If one wishes to study at all 
the influence of a religion on life, one must distinguish between its official 
teachings and the sort of actual procedure upon which, in reality, perhaps 
against its own will, it placed a premium, in this world or the next.” ? In 
the same way, he was to say of the Reformation that its cultural consequences 
“‘ were predominantly unforeseen and even unwished for results of the labors 
of the Reformers ’’.* 

We have criticized Marx’s theory of ideology for assuming what it had 
to demonstrate : that ideas are simply reflections of social position and exercise 
no independent effects on historical development. How did Weber demon- 


1 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft; p. 286 (my own translation). 
2 General Economic History, p. 364. 3 The Protestant Ethic, p. 90. 
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strate his thesis? If Marx intersected the historical process arbitrarily, was 
not Weber’s intersection of it, albeit at a different point, no less arbitrary ? 
Weber solved this difficulty by going outside the process of western history— 
by undertaking a series of studies we can understand as sociological equivalents . 
to experimentation. 

Experimental method has this advantage: if the scientist wishes to test 
the effects of a single variable, he can hold all other variables constant while 
altering the one under examination. The reconstruction of a single historical 
process allows no such control of experimental conditions, although it may 
be a necessary preliminary to such control. In this sense, we can charge Marx 
with failure to explore the possibility that, under different conditions, the 
material factors he saw as decisive in the west might have had results other 
than the ones he attributed to them. 

But Weber took advantage of the fact that history has left us with the 
record of its own sociological experiments. Several large-scale civilizations 
have developed in relative isolation from each other: the west, China and 
India, among others. By tracing out economic developments in each, Weber 
attempted to hold constant the material preconditions for western-style 
capitalism. This enabled him to focus on religious ideology, in each society, 
to see if it had independent effects. Comparative method, then, may be 
called a sociological equivalent of experimentation. What Weber did, more- 
over, was to analyse comparative materials with a very specific hypothesis in 
mind—a hypothesis derived from his encounter with Marxist theory. 


IV. MARX ON THE RISE OF ENGLISH CAPITALISM 


We have seen that Marx agreed with Weber as to the cultural values of 
the new capitalist society, its emphasis on rationality. But Marx’s account 
of the rise of capitalisth in England treated rationality as a consequence of 
this social development. His explicit emphasis in his depiction of the rise 
of capitalist society rested heavily on elements of compulsion and external 
pressure. It was a devastating indictment that this nineteenth-century 
prophet handed down before the court of history : 


The spoilation of the church’s property, the fraudulent alienation of state 
domains, the robbery of the common lands, the usurpation of feudal property and clan 
property and its transformation into modern private property, under circumstances 
of reckless terrorism, were just so many idyllic methods of primary accumulation.* 


It would be an error to underestimate the justness of Marx’s emphasis on 
the role of force in this development. Least of all would Weber, himself an 
illusionless student of the uses of power in society, do so. The point, rather, 
is whether this constitutes a sufficient explanation. 

Marx treated capitalism as a product of the feudal social system. Wars 
exhausted the feudal ruling class while its irrational and spendthrift way of life. 


1 Capital, Vol. I, p. 805. 
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(itself a factor in causing these wars) emphasized consumption and not pro- 
duction. This emphasis gave rise to a wealthy merchant class, and financial 
powers developed in the medieval cities to assist in these mercantile trans- 
actions. Late in medieval times money became the decisive power of feudal 
Europe. Only in this way could the rural lords convert their desires into 
commodities. The rise in the price of English wool, a result of the development 
of a market for it in the Flemish woollen industry, provoked the money- 
hungry feudal lords to enclosures. These enclosures restricted their lands to 
sheep-pasturage, and either drove the peasants away or severely altered their 
social position. These changes had, according to Marx, an economic basis. 
But on this, developed a new superstructure: “‘ With the coming of money 
rent the traditional and customary relations between the landlord and the 
subject tillers of the soil, who possessed a part of the land, is turned into a 
pure money relation, fixed by the rules of positive law.” + (We may again 
see the empirical agreement with Weber in Marx’s acknowledgement of the 
non-traditional character of capitalist relationships.) 

The ousting of the peasantry produced, at once, an army of landless 
proletarians and a market for commodity production, for this group had 
formerly produced goods at home for immediate consumption. In the cities, 
a new class developed: former gild artisans and masters, petty burghers, 
even former proletarians took advantage of a fluid situation to become entre- 
preneurs and so rise te wealth. Marx emphasized that this was a new class, 
the seventeenth-century representatives of which were to. wage the English 
Revolution against older mercantile and financial interests. Marx acknow- 
ledged the lack of adaptability of the older interests but did not explain it 
—except by telling us that theirs was an unprogressive role (which constitutes 
no explanation but a description after the fact). Marx, in the same way, 
did not tell us why members of the newer bourgeois class, in their original 
statuses as masters or independent artisans or proletarians, broke with 
traditionalistic economic standards. 

Again, we cannot tax Marx with unawareness of the sorts of values and 
psychological factors associated with the new system. Discussing a closely 
related problem, that of proletarian work discipline in the same period, he 
said : 

It is not enough that the conditions of labor are concentrated in a mass, in the 
shape of capital, at the one pole of society, while at the other are grouped masses of 
men who have nothing to sell but their labor power. Neither is it enough that 
they are compelled to sell voluntarily. The advance of capitalist production develops 
a working class which by education, tradition and habit looks upon the conditions 
of that mode of production as self-evident laws of nature.* 

What was unproblematical for Marx, however, was the nature of the values 
and psychological processes he summarized under the rubric, “‘ education, 
tradition and custom”. Marx’s system had a relentless consistency, but its 
worth seems to lie in its assertion of the existence of historical connections 


1 Capital, Vol. III, p. 927. *Ibid., Vol. I, p. 800. 
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rather than the explication of their full structure. The rationalization of 
economic life that Marx attributed to the ‘‘ immanent laws of capitalist 
development ”’ is precisely what Weber sought to explain in the light of a 
broader sociological perspective, conscious that what Marx regarded as inex- 
tricably forged together could, on other historic anvils, be shaped another way. 


wv 
V. WEBER ON THE RISE OF ENGLISH CAPITALISM ow 


Comparative method allowed Weber to make an estimate of the relative 
effects of material arid ideological factors in the rise of capitalism, not only 
in the west as contrasted with other societies, but also among Catholic, 
Lutheran and Calvinist segments of western society. Population growth and 
the influx of precious metals were dismissed as the sole inciting causes of the 
rise of western capitalism by Weber in view of their effects in India and China, 
from which capitalism hardly issued. (Capitalism meant something very 
specific to Weber: the organization of formally free labour in methodical, 
rational and disciplined work.) Weber argued that the two factors mentioned 
above were effective in the west only insofar as the labour relations system 
allowed. This was a material argument ; but we may recall that Weber did 
not wish to promulgate a one-sided interpretation. And Weber emphasized, 
as we Shall see, some of the ideological and psychological dynamics of that 
labour relations system. 

Weber’s freedom from the notion of progressive direction in history 
enabled him to study India and China without treating these societies as 
“arrested ” or “‘ preliminary ”’ variants of capitalism. Marx and his followers, 
on the contrary, tend to do the latter—and precluded comparative correction 
of their analyses of the west. The Indian and Chinese studies strengthened 
Weber’s emphasis on the economic consequences of religious belief. The 
Indian caste prohibition on changing occupations prevented the destruction 
of Indian gild organization in a western manner. Religion in the Weberian 
analysis, meanwhile generates indirect consequences of a no less important 
sort. The banishment of magic from the world, transmitted to Christianity 
by Judaism, had to precede the development of rational economic technique. 
And religious ethics had to take a form other than the duality of treatment 
sanctioned for brother and stranger before the free market could come into 
existence. Thus comparative data encouraged a closer examination of the 
association of religious ideas and the rise of western capitalism. 

We have already said that Weber portrayed religious ideas as having 
unanticipated consequences for economic development. Thus he insisted : 


We are naturally not concerned with what was taught theoretically and officially 
in the ethical compendia of the time . . . we are interested rather in something 


1 Despite occasional passages implying that “‘ Asiatic society ’’ and the “ Asiatic mode of 
production ” had an independent evolution, Marx generally treated non-western society as pre- 
capitalist: very specifically so in the case of Japan. (For Marx on “ Asiatic society ’’ see the 
introduction, K. A. Wittfogel, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas, Leipzig, 1931. Professor 
Wittfogel is expected to publish a work on the theory of “ oe gr As ad ” shortly. Typical 
of Marx’s view on Japan is the footnote on page 789, Capiial, I 


I 
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entirely different : the influence of those psychological sanctions which, originating 
in religious belief, and the practise of religion, give a direction to practical conduct 
and hold the individual to it. + 

It is of some value to emphasize this point ; Tawney’s valuable work, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, is an attempted refutation of Weber which empha- 
sized what Weber explicitly treated as unimportant ; what we could term 
formal religious ideology.2. Tawney, then, hardly refuted Weber, since he did 
not meet his argument. It is to that argument that we now turn. 

Medieval Catholicism provided its believers with an escape mechanism, 
as it were, from their guilt in the confessional. The sacramental power of 
the priest was a residue of magical belief. Medieval Catholicism thus allowed 
relief and prevented rationalization. The Catholic lived morally, in Weber’s 
words, from ‘‘ hand to mouth ”—his life was a succession of acts, each judged 
by its intention, not a systematized whole. Only a special group, the monks, 
had an incentive to rationalize their lives. For the layman, this system dis- 
pensed grace in a magical way. The absence of harshness and rationalization 
for the common man produced a genial and benign acceptance of life. And 
since the world and its institutions were viewed as lower sections of the super- 
natural order, traditional standards were created and received a religious 
sanctification. 

Luther, the first heroic figure of the Reformation, rejected the notion that 
the church possessed magical powers. But his doctrine of solafideism, that 
men could be saved by faith alone, rested on an indwelling notion of grace. 
Men. were vessels of the divine, and since the divine was incarnate on earth, 
God had decreed the current social order. This, in its own way, sanctified 
traditionalism in economics and authoritarianism in politics. Luther did, 
however, introduce the notion of the calling as applying to all, not only monks : 
God’s injunction to the individual to work in his allotted sphere. We shall 
see how Calvinism transformed this notion. 

Calvin posed an absolutely transcendental God, decreeing salvation or 
damnation at will. This created a terrible inner isolation for the believer, an 
intolerable burden of anxiety to know whether he was one of the elect. This 
anxiety forced the development of Calvinism (after Calvin) in a Puritan direc- 
_ tion. One could know one was saved by works, which could not, however, 
ensure one’s salvation. Deprived of the relief of the confessional, deprived 
of the inward conception of grace possessed by Lutheranism (Calvinism dis- 
trusted the feelings as chimerical), Puritanism turned outward. A modification 
of Luther’s conception of the calling developed. One had a duty to work in 
the world, not because God had sanctified one’s position, but because that 
position was an opportunity to honour the glory of God. The absolute trans- 
cendence of God resulted in a rejection of the notion that God dwelt in the 
world—the world was, rather, an impersonal sphere, a setting for the labours 
of those who were, not vessels of the divine, but its instruments. 


1 The Protestant Ethic, p. 97. 
*R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, London, 1926. 
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Under Catholicism only monks were religious virtuosi. However, Calvin- 
ism enjoined upon all the duty of systematic, rational work. One demon- 
strated one’s election by suppressing the natural man, by systematic planning 
of one’s life. In Weber’s words: 


The religious life of the saints, as distinguished from the natural life was no 
longer lived outside the world in monastic communities but within the world and its 
institutions. This rationalization of conduct within this world, but for the sake 
of the world beyond, was the consequence of the concept of the calling of ascetic 
protestantism. Christian asceticism, at first fleeing from the world into solitude, 
had already ruled the world which it renounced, from the monastery and through 
the church. But it had on the whole left the naturally spontaneous character of 
daily life in the world untouched. Now it strode into the marketplace of life, slammed 
the door of the monastery behind it, and undertook to penetrate just that daily 
routine of life with its methodicalness, to fashion it into a life in the world, but 
neither of nor for this world.? 


The bearers of this Christian asceticism were the new middle classes of 
England and Holland. The Puritans, under the notion of the calling, were 
enjoined to make the most of their opportunities in the world, provided they 
did not relapse into the state of the natural man. One could pile up wealth, 
for not to do so would be to deny one’s duty in one’s calling. But one could 
not use wealth for pleasure. ‘‘ The idea of a man’s duty to his possessions, 
to which he subordinates himself as an obedient steward, or even as an 
acquisitive machine, bears with chilling weight on his life.” * (Marx speaks 
of the “‘ fetishism of commodities’ ;* here Weber gave this conception a 
definite ideological source.) The notion of the transcendence of God and the 
impersonality of the world led the Puritans to reject traditionalism ; they thus 
had a religious sanctification for the destruction of traditionalist restrictions. 
Meanwhile, ‘‘ the emphasis on the ascetic importance of a fixed calling provided 
an ethical justification of the modern specialized division of labor. In a 
similar way, the providential interpretation of profit-making justified the 
activities of the business man.” * Thus the Puritans had religious incentives 
of the strongest sort to utilize the opportunities attendant upon the disruption 
of the feudal system. They could not utilize their wealth for spendthrift 
consumption in the manner of the former ruling classes, for to do so would be 
to repudiate the ascetic standards they honoured. Perforce, they re-invested. 

Their religious ideas precluded acceptance of the Tudor-Stuart type of 
state monopoly and the Anglican conception of a corporate economic life. 
God worked through the elect ; the conviction of election born of business 
success formed a hard and sober middle-class pride. This pride, which denied 
to external agencies the obligation or right to intervene in the earthly fate of 
the individual, combined with the concept of the inner isolation of the believer 
to produce a Puritan independence and brutality. The general quality of 
Puritanism was anti-sensuous and anti-spontaneous in the extreme : “‘ Asceti- 
cism descended like a frost on the life of ‘ Merrie old England ’.” 5 


1 The Protestant Ethic, p. 154. *TIbid., p. 170. 
® Capital, I, pp. 81 ff. * The Protestant Ethic, p. 163. STbid., p. 168. 
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Rejection of the possibility of the intervention of-a church body or a 
state in the individual’s path to salvation led to a political anti-authoritarian- 
ism that Weber contrasted with the social quietism of Lutheranism. He 
cited the political institutions of Puritan England and America as cases in 
point, in contrast with those of Lutheran Germany. The Puritan injunction 
against idolatry of the flesh, Weber adds, has also resulted in an anti-Cesarist 
tendency in the political life of Puritan countries. 

What Weber was saying in all of this was that the institutions of capitalism 
were no outgrowth of the feudal system in any mechanistic sense. They 
demanded a specific set of values, and specific psychological qualities, for 
maximum utilization of their potential. The social history of England and 
the economic role of the Puritans in British sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
society provides European evidence for the role of religious ideas in historical 
development. Weber also cited as evidence the absence of rationalization in 
Lutheran Germany and in the Catholic countries, the importation of Calvinists 
by European rulers desirous of encouraging industry, even early twentieth- 
century occupational differentiation statistics comparing Catholics and 
Protestants—well after the secularized development of capitalism had made 
Puritans of all the children of the west. 

Weber really made two points in reference to Calvinism. Its values were 
such that it sanctified capitalist activity, providing an ideology that set the 
Puritans onto the restless pursuit of gain. But along with the values the 
Puritans possessed, they were also organized as personalities to function in 
this’methodical, ruthless way. It was this inner ruthlessness and conviction 
that led them to break traditionalism, that sustained them against church and 
state. The inner development of religious thought to the point of Calvinism 
and the production of hard Puritan characters had to take place before economic 
activity could be rationalized in a way that Marx saw as an automatic conse- 
quence of the opportunities provided by the inner disruption of the medieval 
social system. By inserting an ideological and a psychological variable (the 
latter, to be sure, more implicitly) in historical analysis, Weber showed that 
the explication of variables relatively implicit in Marxist analysis may alter 
the conclusions that analysis reached, without essentially altering the facts 
it considered. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Weber’s concern with the independent effects of ideology on social develop- 
ment, then, originated in his polemical encounter with Marxism. This led 
him to develop at least an implicit general theory to oppose to that of his great 
nineteenth-century predecessor. The immediate occasion for this develop- 
ment, however, was Weber’s concern with the facts of Marx’s central empirical 
case: the rise of capitalism. In analysing these facts, Weber fairly may be 
said to have built on Marx’s work. 

Marx, who treated ideology as a dependent variable in the process of 
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social transformation, formulated this problem more precisely than had his 
predecessors in the history of social thought. Weber in his turn utilized 
Marx, not by accepting his hypotheses but by testing-them and amending 
them. He eschewed the assumption of a mechanical production of values 
(and of ideology, generally) and made explicit what Marx had left implicit : 
the psychological functions of belief systems. This explication allowed him 
to point out that ideology did not derive automatically from social position 
but was, rather, a means of interpreting that position: a possible function of 
ideology, under this viewpoint, was to give direction to social change. 

In similar fashion, Weber himself may be amended. We have said that 
he gave the ideological variable an explicit independent status in the analysis 
of social change, but that he left implicit not the psychological functions but 
the psychological origins of an ideology. His discussion of the brutality of 
the Puritans, however, reminds us of Freud, one of whose major empirical 
themes was the harshness of the psychological discipline imposed by western 
culture.1 Perhaps we can say that the insertion of a viable psychological . 
theory in the analysis of social process is the next step for systematic social: 
theory: if so, this is well under way.? This is not to assert that Marx and 
Weber, with their analyses of social structure and ideology, can be superseded. 
Rather it is to say that their work may be included in a new theoretical 
synthesis. 


1 Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (translated by Joan Riviere), London, 


1930. 

2 See the anthologies edited by D. Haring, Personal Character and Cultural Milieu, Syracuse, 
1948, and by C. Kluckhohn, H. A. Murray, and D. M. Schneider, Personality (revised edition), 
New York, 1952. See also the synthesis attempted by Talcott Parsons, The Social System, 
London, 1952. 
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Scottish Religious Adherence 


JOHN HIGHET 








I. INTRODUCTION 


IKE OTHER nations, Scotland has had applied to it a number of 
clichés of description and conventional attributes. Of these, one of 
the most firmly entrenched is that Scotland is a ‘‘ church-minded ” 
nation. Even those Scots who would to-day hesitate to echo this sentiment 
will be found reflecting, ‘‘ Still, if there is anything to what our fathers and 
grandfathers assert, it would appear that we once were ‘ church-minded ’.” 
What in fact is the position in Scotland to-day, and how does it compare 
with the situation, say, fifty and eighty years ago? And how does Scotland 
compare in this respect with its neighbours, England and Wales? In this 
article we shall discuss these questions mainly in a statistical frame of refer- 
ence’: that of the numerical strengths of the various Christian denominations 
in the country. Let it be said at once that we are far from imagining that 
strength in numbers is the most important thing that can be said about a 
religious association : this is, indeed, in some ways the least important, as the 
record of, for example, the Society of Friends sufficiently testifies. The 
quantitative measure is, nevertheless, by no means irrelevant or valueless, 
even if it says nothing about the intensity of the religious feeling or the quality 
of the Christian witness of those enumerated. 

The data used in this inquiry are in most cases the official “‘ exact” 
figures published by denominations, in some the official estimates supplied by 
- church officials, and in a few others “‘ unofficial” estimates which are never- 
theless based on such relevant information as is available (see Appendix). 


II. THE RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY POSITION IN SCOTLAND 
AND IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


In Scotland there are just over two million ‘full’’, “ official”, or com- 
municant members of the thirty-odd Christian denominations represented 
within its borders. This represents 58 per cent of the adult population of 

1 This article will appear as a chapter in the forthcoming The Scottish Economy (to be pub- 


lished by Cambridge University Press), to which the writer is contributing. 
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3,486,000 in 1950.1 In addition, most denominations have a number of 
adherents* : persons who attend religious services fairly regularly and have 
the welfare of the congregation at heart, but who for one reason or another 
stand aside from full or official membership. No one knows the aggregate 
numerical strength of this category : its magnitude in relation to full member- 
ship varies so much from denomination to denomination that it is impossible 
to do more than guess at a total for the country. Probably 500,000 would 
be fairly near the mark. Ifso, members and adherents would together form 
about 70 per cent of the adult population. 

It is with full membership that this study is primarily concerned. But 
the remaining 30 per cent is not necessarily made up of convinced atheists or 
agnostics, hostile to greater or lesser degree to the Christian churches. A 
third order of identification with religious bodies must be recognized. There 
are an unknown number of people who, while neither members nor adherents, 
would declare that in any fundamental ideological conflict they would be found 
“on the side of the angels’. This category recruits some at least of its number 
from the ‘‘ four-wheel Christians’: those whose only attendances at church 
are when they are wheeled there for baptism in a perambulator, arrive in a 
taxi for the solemnization of their marriage, wheel their children to church 
for their baptisms and, finally, are driven to church or chapel in a hearse. 
If a religious census of Scotland were taken on the model of some European 
countries, the proportion professing religious affiliations of some degree of 
intensity would probably be somewhere between go and 95 per cent of the 
adult population.® 

Just over one-and-a-half million—43 per cent of the adult population— 
belong to Protestant denominations, while half a million, or 14:5 per cent, 
are adult Roman Catholics. Thus three-quarters of the church membership 
is Protestant. Scotland’s religious community is also predominantly Pres- 
byterian, for almost two-thirds is of that order (Table I). Although, how- 
ever, there are, for various historical reasons, six Presbyterian bodies in 


1 The fact that there are some “‘ under-20s ’’ on the rolls of most Protestant denominations 
means that we are not being quite exact in expressing membership throughout this chapter as a 
percentage of the adult population. But to express it as a percentage of the total population is 
unsatisfactory, while to take as the base the population aged, say, 16 and over would under-state 
the percentages. 

During a visit to Glasgow in the spring of 1947, the Rev. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr told 
the Glasgow Herald that in his opinion the American people were probably more “ church- 
minded ” than any other nation, with the possible exception of the Scots. The latest edition of 
the Year Book of the American Churches puts the total church membership in the United States 
in 1951 at 88-7 million. This total, which includes members of Jewish Congregations and all 
baptized persons in the Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and Protestant Episcopal Churches, 
is 58 per cent of the estimated population of the United States and the District of Columbia. 
The comparable total for Scotland is about 2} million (including all Catholics)—approximately 
45 per cent of the total population. In this respect, then, Scotiand must take second place to 
the United States at least. 


," This is a rather special sense of the word, in fairly at wee Seem as 
distinct from the more gt eer ty meaning of ‘ spe rvethearn f in the title 
nalysis (1826) of the Statistical Account of Scotland contains a table 
of religious ‘‘ professions ” ting to 1821, but there are no recent or contemporary figures 
against which to set them. Sinclair’s table allocates the entire population to one denomination 
or another, making no allowance for profession of atheism or agnosticism. 
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Scotland (see Table III), the five other than the Established Church account 
for only 3 per cent of the Presbyterian total. Much has been made of Scot- 
land’s history of ecclesiastical schisms, disruptions and secessions, but this is 
an interesting measure of the extent to which Presbyterians have returned 
to the main fold of the Established Church,? which with 1,271,247 members 
is now numerically by far the strongest Protestant body in the country. 


TABLE I 


EsTIMATED CHRISTIAN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN SCOTLAND AND 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1950/1951 








Scotland England and Wales 








Presbyterian . | 1,309,100 . . Anglican . . | 3,161,600 
Non- 


Presbyterian 202,100 , , Others. . . | 2,007,500 





Protestant . | 1,511,200 . . Protestant . | 5,169,100 

Roman Catholic} 505,200 . 5° Roman Catholic | 2,034,600 

(Adult Popu- (Adult Popu- 
lation) lation) 

















Total . . . |2,016,400 . . Total . . . |7,203,700|} 22:9 

















Note: In this and other tables figures and sub-totals do not necessarily add to totals because 
of rounding. 


When we turn to consider the position in England and Wales, two striking 
points of contrast with the Scottish situation immediately emerge. The first 
is the contrast between the proportions of estimated church membership to 
adult population (1950). In England and Wales this proportion is 22-9 per 
' cent, compared with 57-8 per cent in Scotland. Whereas the adult popula- 
tion of England and Wales is nine times that of Scotland, church membership 
is only a little more than three and a half times the Scottish total. The 
second point of contrast is that whereas the Church of Scotland claims 36:5 
per cent of the adult population, with all other Protestant denominations 
forming 6-9 per cent, only ro per cent of the adult population of England and 

1 The latest and most substantial reunion took place in 1929, when the United Free Church 
(itself. a reunion of the Free Church and the United Presbyterians) merged with the Church of 
Scotland. The five small contemporary Presbyterian bodies are composed of the minorities 
standing aside from reunions over many years. For an account of the principles 


es distinguishing 
the Presbyterian denominations, the Sein may be referred to the writer’s The Churches in 
Scotland To-day (Jackson, Glasgow). 
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Wales appear to be closely associated with the Anglican Communion made up 
within these geographical boundaries, of the Church of England and the Church 
in Wales, while the other Protestant denominations claim a proportion—6-4 
per cent—which is slightly smaller than the equivalent percentage for Scotland. 

The figure given in Table I of the Anglican Communion in England and 
Wales—3,161,600—is made up of an estimated 196,400 for the Church in 
Wales and the total on the 1950 Electoral Roll of the Church of England, 
viz. 2,965,200. In respect of the Church of England the alternative is to cite 
the total of Easter Week Communicants. In 1950, this number was 1,984,215. 
The Electoral Roll total has been chosen here partly because it is the larger 
by almost one million, but also because, in the judgment of Mr. Robert Stokes,? 
Editorial Secretary of the Church Information Board, it is slightly less mis- 
leading than the other. We can, however, take the Easter Week. Communi- 
cants figure as the number of Church of England members who communicated 
at least once in the year. This number is 6-7 per cent of the adult population. 
In 1950, all but 22 Church of Scotland congregations sent in a return of those 
who had communicated at least once during the year. They amounted to 
863,174, or 24°8 per cent of the Scottish adult population.? Even on this basis 
of comparison, then, the Church of Scotland would appear to be in a stronger 
position.® . 

Table II shows that in England and Wales denominational strengths are 
more evenly distributed over church membership than is the case in Scotland. 
While the ‘ national” ecclesiastical order—Presbyterianism—accounts for 
64-9 per cent of Scottish membership, the equivalent ‘‘ national” order south 


of the border—Anglican Episcopalianism—accounts for only 43-9 per cent. 
Methodism claims 10-4 per cent in England and Wales as against 0-6 per cent 
in Scotland ; Congregationalism 3-2 per cent as against 1-7 in Scotland; the 
Baptist Churches 4:3 per cent as against 1-0 per cent ; and ‘‘ Other Independ- 
ent and Free Churches ” 2-4 per cent as compared with 0-2. These and other 
facts provide striking confirmation of the observation by a Commission of the 
Church Assembly, in their report, Church and State *: 


In Scotland the National Church is far more nearly co-extensive with the 
Christian element in the nation. With the possible exception of the Roman 
Catholics—and as a nation Scotland is unquestionably Protestant—the members 


1In correspondence with the writer. See also Appendix. 

2 While it is true that the English “ count ’’ relates to a restricted period, these two terms 
may be taken as roughly Sir aes for two reasons. First, Easter Week as an occasion for 
taking communion has a greater significance for Anglican members than any single day or week 
has for members of the Church of Scotland. Second, although the Church of Scotland has on 
its rolls a few communicants under the age of 20, there are extremely few in the 16 and 17 age- 
groups and none at all in the lower groups, whereas it would appear that in the Church of England 
children of 14 or 15 as well as young — aged 16-19 can be confirmed and so may be included 
in the number of Easter communican‘ 

3 A further Pome of interest is that ‘the 1950 Easter Week communicants figure is 67 per cent 
of the Church of England membership (regarded as the number on the Electoral Roll), while the 
Church of Scotland figure of ‘‘ once-a-year-communicants ” is 68 per cent of the total member- 
ani. jie Tice segs AE Sete are ORE caper Se Bene pe Serre oe Vee Se 

urches 

* Church and Staie (Church Information Board of the Church Assembly, 1952, p. 27). 
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of other religious bodies are relatively few in number. In England there is something 
like an even balance. 


The Roman Catholic Church is, however, a more definite ‘‘ exception ” 
in this regard than the Commission appear to realize. The Roman Catholic 
population of Scotland in 1951 is officially stated to have been 748,463. This 


TaBLeE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAIN DENOMINATIONAL GROUPINGS IN SCOTLAND AND 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1950/1951 





Scotland England and Wales 





Per- 

Per- Per- 
er et centage 
Church py Adult 

- poor ” 1950) 








Presbyterian— 
Church of Scotland . | 1,271,200 63:0 } Perr 
Other Presbyterian . 37,900 * I'9 9.393 

Episcopalian .. . 56,382 . 2:8 | 3,161,600 

Methodist ... . 13,024 . 0-6 745,849 T . 10°4 

Baptist Reape Oh 19,686 . I: 313,023 . 4°3 

Congregationalist . . 35,140 . 1-7 229,825 , 3:2 

Other ‘‘ Independent ” 
and “‘ Free Churches ” 3,209t . 0-2 176,442 § . 2°4 

“New ” Churches and 
other Miscellaneous 
Denominations||. . 74,630* . 3°7 313,050 * . 4°33 





Protestant * .. . .. | %,§%2,200 . 5,169,100 16°4 718 
Roman Catholic* . . 505,200] . 251 | 2,034,6009 6-4 














sO eS”. 18,686 ane . 100-0 | 7,203,700 22°9 100-0 














* Estimated. f Includes Methodist Church, Independent Methodist Church, and Wesleyan 
Reform Union. { Includes Churches of Christ, Society of Friends, and Unitarians. § Includes 
foregoing and the Moravian Church and the Union of Welsh Independents. || Includes those 
listed in sections 4 & 8 of Table III except the Society of Friends. { Adults only. 


figure cannot be used as it stands for our present purpose of comparison, since 
it includes infants, children and young people in their early ’teens. If, how- 
ever, we apply to the Catholic total the ratio of under-20-years to over-20- 
years in the population as a whole, we get 505,200 as an estimate of the number 
of adult Catholics. Applying the English-plus-Welsh age-group ratio to the 
figure of 2,837,700 reported * as the Roman Catholic. population in England 
and Wales in 1951, we get 2,034,000 as the estimated adult Catholic population 
south of the border. 


1 The Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1952, pp. 265-6. 
2 The Catholic Directory (England and Wales), 1952, p. 589. 
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If these estimates are accepted—and it should be noted that they may 
well overestimate the number of adult Catholics—the proportion of the adult 
population in Scotland who are Roman Catholics is 14-5 per cent, as against 
43°4 per cent who are Protestants. Again, adult Roman Catholics make up 
one-quarter of the total church membership. There can be no doubt that. 
these proportions, while confirming the general impression that Scotland is a 
Protestant nation, present a situation which the Protestant bodies cannot but 
regard as challenging. In England and Wales, however, the Protestant 
Churches must surely regard the position as even more challenging, for there, 
although adult Catholics form only 6-4 per cent of the population, the Pro- 
testant proportion is only 2} times, whereas in Scotland it is 3 times, the 
Catholic proportion ; and the adult Catholic community represents 28-4 per 
cent of church membership. 

The Roman Catholic population in Scotland is densest in the Clyde Valley 
area. The chief factor in this has been the influx of Irish Catholics into that 
area and the concentration there of their descendants. The Province of 
Glasgow, including the Archdiocese of Glasgow and the Dioceses of Paisley 
and Motherwell, accounts for nearly 70 per cent of Catholics in Scotland of 
all ages. The area of the Province is made up largely of the three counties of 
Dunbarton, Lanark and Renfrew. In Lanark, a quarter of the population is 
Catholic, in Dunbarton 22 per cent and in Renfrew 21:5 per cent ; and of the 
population in these three counties as a group, 24°8 per cent are Catholics. 
In terms of density of Catholic population, Coatbridge leads the large burghs 
with 43°9 per cent of its population Catholics. Airdrie is next with 35-6 per 
cent, Greenock third with 31 and Motherwell and Wishaw fourth with 28-4. 
Then follow Glasgow (26-2), Clydebank (24-7) and Paisley (22-8). Dundee, 
with 20-5 per cent, and Stirling, with 17-1 per cent, are the only large burghs 
outside the Clyde Valley area with anything like a comparable proportion of 
Catholics. 

A detailed list of denominations in Scotland and in England and Wales, 
with their membership totals—either ‘‘ exact ” or estimated—is furnished in 
Table III. Of the denominations listed under the heading ‘‘ Others’, only 
the Church of the Nazarene and the Churches of the Spiritualists’ National 
Union are relatively stronger in Scotland than in England and Wales; the 
former, indeed, whose British headquarters is in Glasgow, finds its birthplace 
in Scotland, being the “‘ legal successor” of the Pentecostal Church in Scot- 
land. It has 23 members per 100,000 of the adult population in Scotland, as 
compared with 1 per 100,000 in England, while the Churches of the S.N.U. 
have 61 members per 100,000 in Scotland as against 52 per 100,000 in England. 
The Greater World Christian Spiritualist League, with 77 per 100,000 of each 
population, would appear to be in equal favour on each side of the border. 
While we have only unofficial estimates to go on, it would seem that the 
Christian Brethren (commonly called Plymouth Brethren) are relatively 
stronger in Scotland, where their membership is about 1 per cent of the adult 

1Cf. The Catholic Directory for Scotland, 1925, pp. 266-9. 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN SCOTLAND AND IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 1950/1951 





Scotland 


England and Wales 





Denomination 


Denomination 





PROTESTANT 
1. Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland . 
United Free Church 
Free Church 


Free Presbyterian Church 
United Original Secession . 


Reformed Presbyterian 


2. Anglican Communion 


Scottish Episcopal Church 


. Methodist and 
Independent Churches 


Congregational Union . 
Baptist Union 
Methodist Church 


Churches of Christ 
Unitarian Churches 


. Others 
Greater World Christian 
Spiritualist League 
Churches of the 
Spiritualists’ National 
Union . ; 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Church of the Nazarene 
Elim Foursquare . 
Assemblies of God . 
New Church ® 
Society of Friends .. 
Seventh-Day Adventists 
Miscellaneous 


PROTESTANT 


5. Presbyterian 


Presbyterian Church of 
England . 

Presbyterian Church of 
Wales 


6. Anglican Communion 


Church of England 
Church in Wales . 


. Methodist and other Mem- 


bers of ee Church 
Federal Council 
Congregational Union 
Baptist Union’ . 
Methodist Church 
Union of Welsh 
Independents , 
Independent Methodist 
Wesleyan Reform Union 
Churches of Christ 
Unitarian Churches 
Moravian Church 


. Others 


Greater World Christian 
Spiritualist League 
Churches of the 
Spiritualists’ National 
Union Mira 
Jehovah’s Witnesses . 
Church of the Nazarene . 
Elim Foursquare . 
Assemblies of God 
New Church 
Society of Friends 
Seventh Day Adventists . 
Miscellaneous . = 


69,676 
159,627§ 


2,965,200 
196, 380§ 


229,825 
313,023 
730,592 


125,336 
8,963 
6,294 
77171 

20,000** 
2,957 


24,300** 


16,834 
27,000** 
460 
14,000** 
20,000** 
4,260] 
20,432 
6,214] 
200,000f 





Protestant Total (est.) 
Roman Catholic 
(Adult Population) 


505,200} 


Protestant Total (est.) . 
Roman Catholic 
(Adult Population) 


5,169,100 
2,034,600} 





Grand Total (est.) 





2,016,400 





Grand Total (est.) . 





7,203,700 





* 1950. 
|| ‘‘ Official ” Estimate. 


§ 1938: latest available figures. 

t Electoral Roll . 

{J 1951. ’ 
Miscellaneous figures include two larg i 

Brethren (about 35,000 in Scotland and 80,000 in England and Wales) and the Salvation oo 

(about 23,000 and 100,000 respectively). 


t “ Unofficial” estimates. The 
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population compared with 0-3 per cent in England and Wales. Within Scot- 
land this sect finds most of its support in Ayrshire and Central Scotland, and 
there is some evidence that it is at its most active in small towns and mining 
centres in these areas, and that it has some following among fisherfolk in the 
North-East. On the whole, however, neither it nor the other “ new ’’ or “ un- 
orthodox ” denominations have much influence on Scottish social life. The 
Salvation Army, although small numerically, has left its mark in the poorer 
districts of the cities through its extensive social welfare work, which is 
missionary in character. 

Before we pass to a historical comparison, it is worth noting that in the 
four years between 1947 and 1951 the proportion of total church membership 
to adult population in Scotland has increased by about 2 per cent. Most of 
the Protestant bodies have recorded slight increases, the most substantial 
being the 15,000 increment of the Church of Scotland. During the same 
period the Roman Catholic adult population increased by about 46,o00o—a 
numerical advance of nearly twice that of the Protestant bodies put together. 


TaBLeE IV 


EsTIMATED CHRISTIAN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN SCOTLAND, 
1950/1951, 1901 and 1871 





3 P. A 
Denominations Membership ~~ + Sn dult ———- of Church 


a 
Denominational 
Groupings 





Igor 1871 | 1901 | 1951 | 1871 1901 195r 





Church of 
Scotland : e 668,300 | 1,271,200 | 21-8 | 26°5 | 36°5 , . 63°0 

Other 
Presbyterian ; 
Churches - 509,300 37,900 . . . . ‘ 1-9 





Total 
Presbyterian 1,177,600 | 1,309,100 
Non- 

Presbyterian 
Protestant 
Churches . 85,300} 153,800] 202,100 








Total 
Protestant . 880,500 | 1,331,400 | 1,511,200 


Roman Catholic 
(Adult 


Population) . 172,200| 244,100| 505,200 











Grand Total. | 1,052,700] 1,575,500 | 2,016,400 
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III. THE PosITION IN I90I AND- 1871 


We turn now to consider the Churches’ position in 1g0r and 1871 and to 
compare it with the situation to-day. The year 1871 has been chosen for the 
very practical reason that it is the Census year closest to the mid-nineteenth 
century for which information and guidance as to numbers are available. 

The majority of the 1901 figures have been taken from official records, 
but in some cases—those of the smaller Presbyterian bodies in particular—: 
resort has had to be made to estimates supplied by officers of the bodies con- 
cerned. In the case of 1871, the figures for the Presbyterian Churches, the 
Congregational Union, and the category ‘‘ Others” are based on figures 
supplied by the Rev. James Johnston in his pamphlet, The Ecclesiastical and 
Religious Statistics of Scotland.* | The others—half the entries—are official 
figures, official estimates, or estimates on the basis of official “‘ guides ”’. 

It will be seen. from Table IV that 80 years ago 58-7 per cent of the adult 
population of Scotland were Christian Church members, compared with 62:5 
per cent 50 years ago and 57°8 per cent now. 

At first glance, there would seem little warrant in the data presented in 
Table IV for what is almost certainly the accepted belief that 50 and 80 years 
ago the Scots were a much more “‘ church-minded ” people than they are 
to-day. A difference in proportion of aggregate membership to adult popula- 
tion of I per cent over 80 years, and of 4-7 in the last 50, hardly betokens the 
kind of catastrophic set-back to—though it does evidence a deterioration in 
—the churches’ strength which the older generation of Scots, and a good many 
clergymen, frequently assert has taken place.® 

But a closer examination reveals some justification for Protestant and in 
particular for Presbyterian concern. For the chief factor in keeping the cur- 
rent proportion within nodding distance of those for 1871 and 1901 has been 
the growth of the Roman Catholic Church. Whereas 50 and 80 years ago 
about one in every ten adults in Scotland was a Catholic, the proportion is 
now one in seven. Consequently, while the Protestant percentages for 1871 
and 1901 show virtually the same increase (3-7) as do those for total member- 
ship (3-8) in these years, there is a greater fall in the Protestant proportions— 
of 9:4 from 52-8 per cent to 43-4—than in the total membership proportions 
—of 4-7 from 62:5 to 57:‘8—as between 1901 and 1951. The Protestant 
Churches can now claim as members only a little more than two-fifths of the 
adult population, whereas 50 years ago they claimed slightly more than half 
and 80 years ago very nearly half. 


1A few “exact” totals and some estimates have been obtained for 1851, but they are 
insufficient for the present purpose. 

2 Bryce, Glasgow, 1874. 

* The figures of membership, however, > not tell the whole story. They have to be viewed 
in conjunction with information as to any fall in wig spay of attendance or deterioration in the 
quality of members’ Christian witness. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that in 
earlier years all seemed well to ministerial observers of the contemporary scene. Johnston’s 
main motive in writing the pamphlet already referred to was to bring the Churches’ attention to 
the fact that a considerable section of the nation were ‘‘ patently godless’. Scattered through- 
out the earlier sources are frequent references to the low spiritual state of the country, and to 
other contemporary grounds—as they seemed—of disquiet. 
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This absolute and relative Catholic expansion finds expression also in the 
comparative percentages the main divisions bear to total church membership. 
In 1871 the Protestant-Catholic ratio was in the region of 5 to 1. By 1gor it 
was virtually’the same, the slight change being in the Protestants’ favour. 
Now, however, it is 3 to I. 

An interesting point which emerges from Table IV is that although the 
Non-Presbyterian Protestant churches’ share of total church membership rose 
from 8-1 per cent in 1871 to 9°8 in 1901, to-day at Io per cent it is only slightly 
higher. In the last 50 years, then, they have been the constant focal point 
round which distribution has varied between the Presbyterian churches and 
the Catholics. Further, they have been making inroads into the Presby- 
terian share of the Protestant aggregate membership. Whereas in 1871 the 
Presbyterians could claim 90-3 per cent of Protestant membership, this had 
dropped to 88-4 per cent in 1901 and is 86-6 per cent now (Table V). 


TABLE V 


TRENDS IN RELATIVE PosITION OF NON-PRESBYTERIAN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
IN SCOTLAND, 1871-1950/1951 





Year 
Frame of Reference 





Igor 1950/1 





Percentage of Adult Population (1950) . . . . . 6-1 58 
Percentage of Total Church Membership. . . . ° 98 10'0 
Percentage of Protestant Membership ... . , 11-6 13°4 














Moreover, when the necessary adjustments called for by Presbyterian 
re-unions have been carried out, it would appear that, within the Presby- 
terian family, the set-back has been borne exclusively by the Established 
Church. For 1871 and 1gor the proportions of adjusted Church of Scotland 
membership to adult population are, respectively, 43°8 and 46-1 per cent. 
The proportion is 36:5 per cent now. The point can be more graphically 
expressed by saying that for the Church of Scotland to show the same propor- 
tion to population now as it claimed in 1901, 335,000 members would have to 
be added to its rolls—an increase of 26 per cent. 

The fall away, then, has been from what in the last 400 years has come 
to be regarded as the traditional form of Scottish religious attachment, while 
the over-all position has been partially righted only by attachment on the part 
of an increasing section of the populace to the pre-Reformation order. This 
movement, however, has had little to do with conversions, which have not in 
any case been exclusively in the one direction ; and it is highly unlikely that 
in relation to a population not fed by Irish Catholic immigration and the 
higher Catholic birth-rate a comparable strengthening of the Roman Catholic 
position in Scotland would have manifested itself. 
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IV. ATTENDANCE IN 185I AND NOW 


For the first and only time, the Population Census in 1851 had associated 
with it a voluntary inquiry on attendance at church on Sunday, 30th March, 
of that year.1 The numbers who attended a place of worship on Census 
Sunday in Scotland were: morning, 943,951, or 32-7 per cent of the total 
population ; afternoon, 619,863, or 21-5 per cent; evening, 188,874, or 6+5 
per cent. In England and Wales the proportions of attenders to population 
were: morning, 25-9; afternoon, 17°7; evening, 17°I. Since, of course, an 
unascertainable number would attend on at least two occasions during the 
day, it is impossible to obtain a ground for over-all comparison as between 
the two communities. We can say, however, that as times for public worship, 
the morning was more and the evening less popular among Scottish church- 
goers than they were in the south. 

How does attendance a hundred years ago compare with attendance 
to-day ? If we assume that church membership between 1851 and 1871 grew 
in relation to the adult population at much the same pace as it did between 
1871 and 1901 we can hazard the guess that the total in 1851 was about 
870,000. This is much less than the total of nearly 950,000 persons who 
attended church on the morning of 30th March, 1851. Since every church 
member cannot have been in church on that morning, well over 100,000 of 
those who were in church cannot have been full members but must have been 
adherents and adolescents (including children). Even so, it is likely that at 
the very least something like three-quarters of the total membership were at 
public worship. There are no official figures on contemporary church-going 
habits, but recent social survey estimates point to a maximum number of 
regular attenders in Scotland of about 20 per cent of the population, or about 
one million persons. Attendance nowadays is thus at most equal to half the 
total church membership, and would be a good deal less than half if adherents 
and children were deducted from the survey estimates. 

The Census also revealed that at the time there was seating accommoda- 
tion in the 3,395 places of worship in Scotland for 1,834,805 persons, or 63:5 
per cent of the population. On that particular Sunday morning, then, the 
Scottish churches were only about half full, and in the afternoon about one- 
third full, while in the evening only 10 per cent of seating capacity was in use. 
While these figures tell us that any conception of packed churches 100 years 
ago has little substantiation, the reason for this would seem to be, not that 
attendance was poor by any reasonable standards, but that accommodation 
was more than adequate for normal needs. Indeed, it was estimated in 1851 
that accommodation for 58 per cent of the population was sufficient “‘ for all 
practical purposes ”’ 

1 The results have been published in a report, Religious Worship and Education in Scotland 
eves g be een 1854), which also reproduces the results of a similar inquiry carried out in 
re Surveys agree in estimating the percentage for England and Wales at between 15 and 20. 


For some areas, notably London, the figure is put at about 1o per cent or less. 
*In England there was accommodation for 57 per cent. 
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In short, there can be little doubt that while there is no very marked 
difference in the proportions of the adult populations who are church members 
now and were members 100 years ago, there has been a Considerable falling off 
in regularity of attendance of both members and non-communicant supporters. 
This, it is true, has to be set against the trend towards the new pattern of fire- 
side worship—listening to religious broadcasts. The Rev. Frances House, 
head of Religious Broadcasting at the B.B.C., has stated that on a typical 
Sunday something like one-third of the adult population of Britain heard at 
least one religious broadcast, and that the total estimated audience for all 
religious services on a Sunday was over 18,000,000. The proportion of the 
population who listened was, he said, lowest in the London and Birmingham 
areas and highest in Scotland and Wales. But while most churchmen would 
be found to welcome this as better than no communication whatsoever with 
absentees from church, and as indicating that the religious state of the nation 
may not be what the empty pews might suggest, few will regard it as a finally 
acceptable substitute for public worship as ‘our fathers and grandfathers 
knew it. 


V. CHARGES, MAN-POWER AND MONEY 


For all its limitations, the criterion of membership strengths is the best 
quantitatively-expressible guide to the changing religious state of the nation: 
There are, however, a number of other pointers, such as the number of parishes 
or charges, ministerial man-power, the monetary rewards of the profession, 
and the financial support given by congregations. We shall do no more than 
touch on these, and even then as pertaining almost exclusively to the Church 
of Scotland. 

One result of Scotland’s ecclesiastical history is that there are—or have 
been until recently—a great many small areas with what seems at least a 
proliferation of churches—in the sense of buildings. Some of these at one time 
served devotees of distinct denominations ; but now that the great bulk of 
the Presbyterian following is re-united, they have become the meeting-places 
of somewhat attenuated congregations of the one Church. It is no uncommon 
thing to find in the cities four or five Church of Scotland churches grouped 
within an area bounded by not many more streets of moderate length. Many 
of these churches, even when well-attended, have still unused seating accom- 
modation which would go a long way to meet the needs of the regular attenders 
of the neighbouring congregation, while in the new housing areas many small 
hall-churches are packed to capacity. Faced with the necessity to economize 
in both costs and man-power, and with the material difficulties of building 
new churches to meet the needs of population movements, the Church has in 
the last twenty-odd years tackled this problem of uneconomic duplication 
with resource and yet with an understanding of the ties of loyalty that have 
made many church people reluctant to break their association even with ‘‘ the 

1 Manchester Guardian, 11 Sept. 1952. 
, K 
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stone and lime of the old building”. Since the Union of 1929 between the 
then United Free Church and the Established Church, over 600 unions of 
charges have taken place, and there has been a net decrease of 521 in the 
number of parishes or charges from 2,869 in 1929 to 2,348 at the end of 1950, 
about two-thirds of the reduction occurring in the first ten years. Some of 
the buildings of ‘‘ closed” charges have been moved stone by stone for 
re-erection on sites in the new housing estates. 

One reason for this policy of amalgamation has been the shortage of 
ministers. The relevant data concerning the man-power situation in the 
Church of Scotland in recent years are set out in Table IX. 

Although the number of students at the four Church of Scotland Divinity 
Halls rose between the end of the war and 1951, and the number of licentiates 
has been steadily increasing, little headway has been made with the task of 
filling vacant charges. It was not until 1950 that any material increase was 
recorded in the number of probationers elected to home charges, and while 
this played a part in reducing the number of vacancies by 22, there were still, 
at the end of that year, 142 charges without a minister. The main reason 
for the failure to reap the full benefit of these improvements has been the 
magnitude of the ‘‘ wastage’ in recent years: deaths and resignations since 
the war have been more numerous than in the pre-war period. Since the 
average age of ministers in parochial charges is now higher than it has been 
for some time, and many will reach the normal retiring age within the next 
five years, there is no immediate prospect of a diminution of losses, and it is 
to an adequate supply of new entrants to the profession that the Church must 
continue to look for a solution of its manpower problem. 

It is true that, while the number of Probationers and Ordained Assistants 
on the roll in March of recent years has been either less than, or just about, 
half the number of vacancies at the end of the preceding year, there was an 
improvement in 1951, when 91 Probationers formed a potential supply to be 
set against the 142 vacancies brought forward from the previous year. But 
for some years up to 1951 a substantial proportion of students preparing for 
the ministry were students taking the special war-service course, and since 
this type of student is no longer available, a marked reduction in the number 
of licentiates after 1952 is to be anticipated. Further, the average number of 
students per year taking the theology course since the war—205—is consider- 
ably below the average of 301 for the years 1930 to 1939: even the highest 
post-war figure of 263 in 1949-50 is below that of any year in the 1930’s with 
the exception of 1930-1 and 1932-3. 

In recent years the Committee on the Use of Ministerial Resources in the 
Church has given much thought to this decline in the numbers preparing for 
the ministry. It is not, in their view, to be traced to a single cause. One 
important cause has been ‘‘ the growing demands made on the comparatively 
small section of the population receiving University education and the dis- 
parity in the emoluments between the ministry and a number of professions 

1 Reports to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1950, p. 610. 
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TaBLE IX 


MAN-FOWER IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: SUPPLY, WASTAGE AND 
VacCANT CHARGES, 1947-1951 





1947 1948 1949 


s 





No. of students taking Theo- 
logy Course in the 4 Divin- 
ity Halls .. 





No. of Probationers on Roll 
at 31st March of previous 
year ets as. PEGE 

No. of students licensed (in- 
cluding ministers admitted 


from other Churches) dur- 
ing year to 31st March 





No. elected to Home Charges 

No. elected to Overseas 
Charges or otherwise re- 
moved from Roll . 


Total Removed from Roll 
during year to 31st March 





No. on Roll at 31st March . 





At end of previous year : 
No. of Charges . . . 
No. of Ministers . 


y 
No. prone to Home Charges 45 46 77 





99 87 
60 51 55 


“Wastage ’’ during year. 25 





Vacancies at end of year . 144 159 164 142 




















open to students’. Much more significant, however, in the Committee’s view, 
have been ‘‘ the general temper of our age and the drift from religion which 
has become increasingly apparent’. To this the Committee added: ‘‘ The 
Church’s supply of students depends primarily on its own vitality. No quick 
remedy can be prescribed when a revival of religion is the only certain cure." } 


1 Reports, 1948, p. 530, 
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As everyone knows, at one time in Scotland the ministry. was one of a 


very limited number of professions open to the University graduate, and the 
clergyman shared with the schoolmaster and the medical practitioner the 
distinction of being the only University men with any direct and widespread 
connection with the people. Indeed, of the three the minister was probably, 
even in the smallest parish, the man of highest attainments and widest scholar- 
ship. Certainly he was the linchpin of the community. The contrast between 
this and the present situation, in which the minister, however estimable and 
respected, does not and cannot occupy anything like so central a position, 
affords one of the sharpest insights into the changed characteristics of a much 
more populous and complex society. This slow social change has almost 
certainly had its effect on the attractiveness of the ministry as a vocation. 
And the effect, like the process, has itself been slow. While it is only in recent 
years that the man-power shortage has become pressing, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the contemporary problem has had no rudimentary precursor. 
There was a temporary man-power decline at the turn of the century, when 
for a few years the annual supply of probationers fell below the demand 
made by vacancies. Reflecting on this—as they later termed it—‘‘ ominous 
fact’, the Committee on Probationers in 1900 found one of the causes 
to be that ‘‘ there seems to exist in many minds a much lower estimate 
than formerly of the ministry as a vocation”. Of this, in turn, one of 
the causes, in their view, was the “‘straitened incomes” of the clergy: 
“‘ the existence of so many livings under £200 a year”’; and “ ecclesiastical 
disputes and controversies” might be another. But, the Committee stated, 
‘‘ deeper than any other cause may be a certain observable ebb in spiritual 
life ”’.1 

Here, then, are two factors—monetary rewards and a lowering of the 
spiritual temperature of the time—which different Committees at different 
times found to be common in the man-power situation they were examining. 
Of these, we shall discuss further the first -only. 

In 1951, 814 charges—more than a third of the total—were at the mini- 
mum stipend of £475 plus a manse in “‘ordinary’’ charges and £525 plus a 
manse in the four large Scottish cities and in Shetland, and in Church of 
Scotland charges in London, Liverpool and Newcastle.* 

At the time of the Union the minimum stipend was £300 and a manse in 
“‘ ordinary ”’ charges, and it was recognized by the Church that, in the light of 
conditions then prevailing, it should be increased by {100 in order that 
ministers ‘‘ should have a reasonable maintenance’’. This goal, however, 
eluded the Church for many years. The first increase was in 1937—of £5; 
the next, again of £5, was in 1940 ; and a year later brought the figure to £315. 
It reached £330 in 1942, £350 in 1943, and £370 in 1944. In 1947 it was £400, 
but it is only in a superficial sense that that year can be said to have achieved 


2 Report on the Schemes of the Church of Scotland, 1900, p. 973. 
* For 1952 the minimum stipend was raised to £500 in “‘ ordinary ” charges and £550 in the 
other cases. 
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the aim the Church set itself in 1929. If account is taken of the rise in the 
cost of living, that aim has not been fulfilled even yet. 

Fifty years ago the minimum aimed at by the Church was £200. In the 
year 1900-1, out of 1,376 charges there were 261 “‘ livings”’ below that limit 
—165 between {180 and {200 ; 81 between {160 and {180 ; 11 between {140 
and {160 ; and 4 under {140. Fifty years before that—in 1851—the incomes 
of Church of Scotland ministers were on average about {200.1 The general 
range of stipends in the United Presbyterian Church was from {90 to {200, 
but some of the larger charges in the cities had stipends varying from £300 to 
£500 \—the level not reached even yet by the minimum stipend of the Estab- 
lished Church. The minimum stipend of the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
was recently increased to £400. The Free Church ‘‘ equal dividend”’ is 
now £360. The country stipend of the Baptist Union of Scotland is {290 
and the city stipend £300, manse and rates being additional. In 1952 the 
Congregational Union of Scotland increased their minimum stipend by £40, 
to bring it up to £400. 

It is interesting to compare these emoluments with those available in what 
is commonly said to be the poorest paid of the other graduate professions, 
namely, school teaching, and with industrial earnings. On the new Scottish 
teachers’ salary scale which came into operation on 1st August, 1952, the 
starting point for men graduates with Ordinary degrees is £475, rising to 
£765 in the eighteenth year, while men graduates with First or Second Class 
Honours start at £575 and rise to {915 in the eighteenth year. Many ministers 
in the denominations mentioned above may still be on the minimum stipend 
after a good deal longer service than eighteen years, and consequently receiving 
less than the Ordinary graduate’s {765 after that period. In Scotland in 1906 
the average earnings of adult male workers in industrial occupations were less 
than {2 a week; by 1951 the average had risen to over {8 a week. These 
compare, respectively, with about £4 and {9 10s. a week (plus a manse) paid 
to Church of Scotland ministers on the minimum stipend. While it is not 
to be supposed that monetary rewards are or are ever likely to be the deciding 
factor in choosing the career of the ministry, it is equally unrealistic to expect 
intending recruits to be completely oblivious to that aspect of their profession. 

If the general membership of the Established Church as well as their 
annual forum—the General Assembly—see in this one of the reasons for the 
present shortage of ministers, a large part of the remedy—one risks the plati- 
tude—is in their own hands. At present less than half the money put to stipend 
needs comes from endowments: the rest comes direct from congregational 
givings. All congregations—alike those who pay the whole of their ministers’ 
above-the-minimum stipend and those who cannot pay the whole minimum— 
are under obligation to contribute to the support of the ministry. There exists 

1 J. H. Dawson: The Abridged Statistical History of the Scottish Counties, (1862) pp. xlix and 
lii, According to an extract from the Edinburgh Almanac, 1850, reproduced by Thomas Downie 
in his stimulating booklet, Economics, Ethics and Stipends (Blackwood, 1945), the average Church 
pny in 1791 was {103 and in 1841, £233. Sinclair’s Analysis (1826) puts the 
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a fund known as the Annual Fund or the Maintenance of the Ministry Fund, 
but not all congregational givings for stipend purposes pass through its 
accounts : many congregations pay all the stipend of the minister direct, while 
others give all their contributions to the Fund and some pay partly to the 
Fund and partly direct to the minister. As an official publication of the 
Church puts it, ‘“‘ the mainstay of the Minimum Stipend is the Annual Fund, 
and the mainstay of the Annual Fund, congregational contributions ”’.1 Any 
increase in the minimum stipend must come largely from this latter source. 
The rate of contribution per member has been about 3s. for several years (see 
Table X). It was 3s. in 1950, when congregational aid to the Fund amounted 
to £192,342.? 

It must be kept in mind, however, that rates of contribution per member 
to the Maintenance of the Ministry Fund are not, for reasons already given, 
the rates of total stipend contribution per member. Still less do the above 
rates represent the average annual financial contribution of the membership to 
the Church’s life and work asa whole. The approach to that average is through 
the figure known as the total of Christian Liberality. This, while excluding 
donations from individuals received direct by the General Treasurer, comprises 
all contributions received by congregations from members and congregational 
organizations ; proceeds of sales of work (which, however, usually involve 
circuitous givings or givings in kind by members) ; and whatever income may 
be received from invested funds belonging to the congregation. Table X gives 
Christian Liberality figures for some years between 1929 and 1950: 


TaBLeE X 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY AND CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE MINISTRY FUND IN SELECTED YEARS 





‘ Contributions per Member to 
same Liberality Maintenance of the Ministry 
per Member Fund.* Part of Liberality 
per Member) 





£ 
(49°,343)T 
1,856,295 


1,779,313 


2,546,000 
2,755,000 
2,779,206 
2,826,087 














* See text. ¢ Estimated. 





1 Year Book of the Church of Scotland, 1952, p. 59. 
* Reports, 1951, p. 103. The raising of the minimum stipend for 1952 to {500, means 
that givings to the Fund that year must have been about 4s. per member. 
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There has, then, been a steady increase in the rate of giving per member since 
1947; and the rate in that year was higher than in the last years of the 1930’s 
and well above the average at the turn of the century. Nevertheless, an annual 
payment to the Church which is not much more than (if not indeed under) 
what many members subscribe to sports and recreational clubs, and which is 
much less than the annual outlay of the average football pools investor can 
hardly be regarded by church members as evidencing a very generous financial 
support of a cause that supposedly lies close to their hearts. 


APPENDIX 


The sources of the majority of Protestant membership statistics are the official 
annual reports or year-books of the denominations concerned. In some cases, where 
no “ exact ”’ figures are otherwise accessible, estimates supplied by officers of churches 
have been used (these are referred to as “ official ’’ estimates) ; and in the case of 
the few bodies who do not divulge membership statistics or whom the writer failed 
to contact, estimates have been taken from or based on D. P. Thomson’s The Scottish 
Churches Handbook (1933) the World Christian Handbook (1949), and A Christian 
Year-Book (1950). These “‘ unofficial ’’ estimates, and to a lesser degree the “ official ”’ 
estimates, should be treated with caution. Every attempt has been made, in the 
case of marked differences in the basis of membership, to obtain equivalent figures. 

On the matter of the Church of England figures, Mr. Robert Stokes, Editorial 
Secretary of the Church Information Board, states that while the Electoral Roll 
figure is less misleading than the number of Easter Week Communicants, it is not 
a true guide to membership, primarily because there is at present ‘“ no generally 
effective force reminding and persuading people who have moved to put their names 
on the Electoral Roll of their new parish”’. But there are few religious bodies who 
could not with justification adduce the same argument ; and in any case no better 
index of Anglican. membership exists. 

Roman Catholic publications provide figures of the Catholic population, including 
infants and children, but no breakdown into age-groups. The writer has been 
assured by the Rev. John Gogarty, Secretary of the Archdiocese of Glasgow, that no 
basis exists for a more reliable estimate of the adult Catholic population than that 
adopted here. Since it is all but finally established that the Catholic birth-rate is 
higher than that for the community as a whole, the estimates here used may well 
overstate Catholic adult strength. 

Acknowledgment is due to the many churchmen and lay officers who, on 
occasion at much cost to themselves in time and labour, furnished the writer with 
indispensable or helpful information. 
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I 


HE DESIRE for business ownership has long been an essential part 

of the American dream. The opportunity to go into business for 

oneself has always been considered an integral element of the American 
way of life. Our traditional concept of opportunity has carried, and still 
carries, a heavy emphasis on “‘ freedom ”’, on “‘ being on one’s own ”’, “‘ being 
one’s own boss ” and “‘ working for oneself ’’. To be sure, business ownership 
has never been the only kind of opportunity in this society ; the concept has 
included, of course, the opportunity of farmers on the farm, of labour within 
the promotional hierarchy of the factory, of the salaried employee on the 
staff of the large corporation, of the professional, independent or salaried. 
Business ownership is only a part, but one that lies closer to the full traditional 
meaning of opportunity than does simply ‘“‘ making money ” by working for 
others, regardless in what form. This has never been more succinctly expressed 
than in the celebrated statement by Abraham Lincoln in his New Haven Speech 
which is still widely quoted to-day : 


“‘ What is the true condition of the labourer? I take it that it is best to leave 
each man free to acquire property as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. I 
don’t believe in a law to prevent a man from getting rich ; it would do more harm 
than good. So while we don’t propose any war upon capital, we do wish to allow 
the humblest man an equal chance to get rich with anybody else.. When one starts 
poor, as most do in the race of life, free society is such that he knows he can better 
his condition ; he knows that there is no fixed condition of labour for his whole 
life. ... I want every man to have a chance—and I believe a black man is entitled 
to it—when he may look forward and hope to be a hired labourer this year and the 
next, work for himself afterward, and finally hire men to work for him. That is the 
true system.” } 


During the almost one hundred years that have elapsed since Lincoln 
so strikingly articulated this credo of the ladder of opportunity the structure 
of our economy has changed fundamentally and the character of business 

1 Complete Works, ed. by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, vol. V (New York: Century Co., 

I. 


1920), pp. 360- 
160 
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opportunity has changed with it. So has the ideological conception of oppor- 
tunity. However, these changes, for a number of reasons, have never been 
quite parallel so that considerable gaps and discrepancies ave arisen between 
traditional beliefs and actual opportunities. 

This article presents an attempt to ascertain the extent to which traditional 
beliefs in business opportunity still reflect reality among contemporary econo- 
mic conditions. The concept of opportunity is a cultural symbol which to-day 
conveys an extremely vague meaning and thus lends itself for convenient 
manipulation by various interest groups engaged in the struggle for power. 
In an attempt at some clarification this article poses the following questions : 
What meaning precisely does the term business opportunity convey to the 
American public to-day ? How far do the beliefs in opportunity correspond 
to the ‘‘ real situation” of mid-twentieth-century America? What are the 
points of strain between the beliefs and the facts? And what is the social 
and political significance of discrepancies between ideology and facts ? 


II 


The traditional credo that ‘‘ any ambitious American youth with industry, 
average intelligence, and thrift can save enough money to start a small business 
and, if he has real initiative and ability, can develop it into a profitable business 
of considerable size ’’ 1 has been reiterated continuously from Lincoln’s time 
down to the present day. In almost identical terms this magical formula has 
been proclaimed by the government, handed down through the schools, and 
powerfully broadcast in the publicity campaigns of organized business from 
the appearance of Horace Greely’s Address on Success in Business* to the 
latest feature article in Fortune Magazine entitled ‘‘ The New Rich: Who’s 
making the big money these days? A lot of enterprisers you probably never 
heard of are proving you can still strike it rich in America.” * Yet the mere 
repetition of the traditional dogma, although in itself a significant fact, does 
not inform us how many of our contemporaries are still faithful believers. 
How much validity does this traditional precept retain in the eyes of the average 
American of to-day ? How realistic does the dream of a business of one’s own 
actually appear to a nation that has undergone the sobering experiences of 
growing monopoly, of world-wide depression, of hot and cold war, all within 
the span of a single generation ? 

We know far too little about this question, but it is not by chance that 
most of the scanty data we possess have been assembled through the public 
opinion research facilities of business minded Fortune Magazine. To business, 
spending huge sums of money to keep the traditional ideology alive, it is 
important to gauge the status of public opinion which it intends to influence. 
To be sure, commercial public opinion polls are not adequate as scientific 

1 Prof. P. D. Converse, Should I spine My Own Business ? (Urbana, Ill.: University of 
Illinois, Special Bulletin 5, 1945), p. 


* Horace Greely, An Address on Giisiow in Business (New York: S. S. Packard, 1867). 
* Fortune (January 1952), pp. 60 ff. 
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measuring devices, but, analysed critically, they do provide us with some 
valuable clues. 

Both before and after the Second World War the Fortune poll, conducted 
by Elmo Roper, faced its nation-wide sample public with direct questions 
about the desire for business ownership. In February 1940 and again in 
January 1947 Fortune asked men whether they would like to go into business 
for themselves and whether they thought they would. The background 
statistics of the 1947 poll were that 28 per cent of the people (with married 
women answering for their husbands) were in business for themselves (this 
included farms), and 56 per cent were employees. Fifteen per cent were 
students, unemployed, or retired. Only in the farm area was there a majority 
of independent workers (54 per cent). In the cities 20 per cent worked for 
themselves, 60 per cent for someone else. In both years 92 per cent of the 
business owners definitely preferred their independent status to having a boss,! 

Those employed by someone else were asked: ‘‘ Would you like to go 


into business for yourself? ’’ The answers (including wives answering for 


their husbands) follow : Fda (jeanne 
% % 


Yes... : , .  50°7 481 
ee : . . . 381 41°0 
Depends . : ; 7°6 7:0 
Don’t Know : 3°6 39 


These results are significant in several respects. For one thing, they 
show that two out of every three gainfully employed Americans were either 
working for themselves or wishing they were. Moreover, the similarity of the 
answers in both years is striking ; neither the changes in the economic situation 
nor the intervening World War seem to have influenced the response very 
much. It is true that in 1947 when jobs were better paid and much more 
easily obtainable the proportion of those employed desiring business owner- 
ship was somewhat smaller than in 1940, but the traditional dream was very 
much alive, nevertheless. In fact, a much larger percentage of those who 
wanted to be independent in 1947 felt confident that they would eventually 
be able to translate their ambition into reality than was the case in 1940. 
This is clearly indicated in the response to the follow-up question asked of all 
those who answered either “‘ yes ’’ or ‘‘ depends ” to the first question: “‘ Do 
you think you will ever actually try to go into business for yourself ? ” 

wrens 1940 iy 1947 


Yes -. a" a -  46°5 58-2 
eee ‘ : - 206 18+5 
Depends. ’ . 25:0 15°5 
Don’t Know a a 79 7°8 


To be sure, a break-down by sex, race and marital status showed some 
significant differences. 


“Single men were somewhat more venturesome than married men; single 
women shunned the thought of starting their own business (22 per cent would like 


1 Fortune (January 1947), pp. 5-16. 
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it, 55 per cent said no) and married women answering for their husbands were about 
evenly divided in their attitudes. Among men only, Negroes showed the greatest 
desire of any group to be on their own, favoring the idea of independence in a ratio 
of a little better than two to one.” * 

Despite these differentials the general conclusion seems clear: By and large 
the people are still dreaming the “‘ American dream” of business ownership. 
In their own eyes they are, by aspiration if not in fact, business enterprisers. 
Even in the middle of the twentieth century the traditional beliefs still persist 
and the clichés of ‘‘ The man who runs his own business successfully is the 
envy of all who work for wages” and ‘‘ Men who develop businesses of their 
own turn out to be the nation’s most successful men ” continue to cast their 
spell on the American public. 

Further evidence which fully corroborates the findings of the Fortune 
opinion polls can be derived from a labour-market study conducted by the 
University of California Institute of Industrial Relations in Oakland in 1949-50. 
This study was based on interviews with a random sample of principal wage- 
earners drawn from Oakland households after eliminating the highest and the 
lowest socio-economic areas in the city.2, Among the questions asked of the 
Oakland wage-earners two dealt specifically with business aspirations, and 
the answers reveal that ‘“‘ the majority of every occupational category in the 
sample admits to having had the goal of ‘ going into business ’ at some time. 
This aspiration has been even greater among the manual than among the 
white-collar group, though salesmen as a class seem to desire self-employment 
more than any other group.” * The following tabulation shows the response 
to the question: ‘‘ Have you ever thought about going into business for 
yourself ? ’’ ¢ 








Present Occupational Group 
Percentage Percentage 





White-geene oe ea BI 55°8 61 44°2 
Salen. 25a eee A eer 73°8 II 26:2 
Shilbowhes: eee: ges. bene. biel ie ce 63°1 62 36°9 
SONMIN. fa Se ae a Hee 711 28 289 
Unset Seg Te 68-2 14 31°8 





All me Pg 3 Se 66°3 104 33°3 














The answers to the second question : ‘‘ Have you ever tried to own your 
own business ? ” showed a similar pattern. As the following tabulation shows, 
the proportion of persons who report that they actually tried to become 
businessmen is lower than those who thought of it as a goal, but a considerable 
percentage of men in all occupational groups have made definite attempts to 

pee 
® Sera Me. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, ‘ Social Mobility and Occupational Career 


Patterns", Am.J.Soc., LVII (January and March 1952), p. 366, n.1. 
*Tbid., p. 501. *Ibid., p. 502. 
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implement their aspirations. Again the salesmen lead the other groups, 
followed by the manual workers.? 





Of those who replied 





Present Occupational Group 
Tried to own Did not 
business try 





; % % % 
Wii Colles ne er fae 35°1 64°9 18-0 
PERRET ERB as ree ea 67°5 32°5 48 
SUE eee a kort ar ag 44°2 55°8 18-3 
efi dee Ee ae eee 37°0 63-0 16°5 
MII 05g pase x. dank Sure Gat ck 42°1 57°9 13°6 


Fe ON OE TEES 41°5 58°5 16°9 














The authors of this study believe that the differentials in the replies 
between the manual and the nonmanual occupations reveal hidden changes 
in the traditional ideology. They “‘ guess” that the creed of the individual 
enterpriser has become by and large a working-class preoccupation, while 
middle-class people now aspire to become either professionals or upper-white- 
collar workers.?_ Only further research can show whether this interpretation 
is correct. In any case, since almost 60 per cent of all gainfully occupied 
Americans are still manual workers,* their factual findings strongly support 
the conclusion that the dream of business ownership continues its hold on the 
imagination of the broad masses of the American people. 

The persistence of the traditional ideology long beyond the frontier days 
which created it is further confirmed by some interesting data which Fortune 
has collected on the belief in ‘“‘ opportunity to get ahead”. A question to 
that effect was asked in three variations no less than seven times in Fortune 
polls spread over ten years, and in one other investigation In 1937 Fortune 
asked: ‘‘ Do you think that to-day any young man with thrift, ability, and 
ambition has the opportunity to rise in the world, own his own home, and earn 
$5,000 or more a year?”’ The goal set was a high one, for while nearly half 
of the nation’s families own their own homes, only 2-3 per cent of all families 
and individuals had an income of $5,000 or better in 1935-6, and no more 
than 8 per cent received that much even in the prosperous year 1929. The 
answers to the question looked like this: 





Total Prosperous Unhe aaa sane Re Poor Negro 





% % % Py % % 
WR as ices. ip 39°6 52°8 45°1 38°3 30°7 32-6 
Yes, if he’s lucky . 18-0 14°3 17°6 20°1 17°6 15°7 
No. . . . «| 347 2Q°1 31°4 35°3 4i-l 35°3 
Don’tknow. . 77 3°8 59 6°3 10°6 164 























1 Ibid. p. 503. *Ibid., p. 502. 
* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, p. 188. 
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Considering that these answers were given not many years after the greatest 
economic disaster in the history of the nation, and at a time when still more 
than six million unemployed had to be provided for, Fortune’s own inter- 
pretation of the result makes sense : 


“ Downward along the economic scale the pessimism gradually rises, but dips 
slightly when it reaches the sanguine Negro. Two figures are noteworthy: More 
than half of the poor having an opinion on the subject believe that, with or without 
luck, a man may achieve a status of prosperity through his own abilities (and educa- 
tion was not mentioned in the question). So to them poverty is not the fault of the 
system so much as of the human material.” + 


In 1940, 1941 and again in 1947 Fortune employed a different version of 
the opportunity question. It asked its respondents: ‘‘ Do you think your 
son’s opportunities to succeed will be better than, or not so good as those 
you have?” This question is less valuable than the previous one because 
it is much less specific and appeals more to emotion than to reason and 
reflection, since people are naturally inclined to entertain high hopes 
for their children. Yet the results tally well with those of the previous 
poll : 





February 1940 | December 1941 January 1947 





% % % 
eee Oey 59°9 37°3 62:1 
Not so good Pe Mae is 15°0 30°7 126 
Same te ote at ee 10°3 19°3 123 
Not comparable . . 2°3 1°8 


Donat mow. 2. 12°5 10°9 


130 














The comparison of these three polls shows clearly that the beliefs in 
opportunity vary not only cross-sectionally with age, sex, economic and 
educational levels but that they are also strongly influenced by changes in the 
immediate economic and political outlook. The impact of the impending 
war cast its shadows upon most minds and hearts late in 1941 and pervaded 
the nation with a feeling of anxiety, as is clearly evident in the much more 
pessimistic answers to the question in December 1941. It is equally clear 
that the post-war boom coloured the 1947 results. Of the greatest interest, 
however, is the optimistic result of the February 1940 poll, at a time of high 
unemployment and only mild recovery from the depression. This testifies 
indeed to a continuation of the traditional belief in universal opportunity, 
temporary fluctuations notwithstanding. 

This interpretation seems confirmed by the results of three further polls 
which employed yet a third version of the opportunity question. In 1942, 
1943 and 1946 the Fortune poll inquired: ‘‘ On the whole, after the war 
do you think the average young man will have more opportunity to get 


1 Fortune, January 1937, pp. 86-7. 
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ahead than a young man had after the last war?”’ The answers ran as 
follows : 





July 1942 June 1943 January 1946 





% % % 

Reig eee 46°0 ° 59°5 57:0 
NN py: ss stay, oe bisbiae cle 17'2 14°8 16°0 
Same A ae PL ap + 26°3 16°7 I4'1 
Dewttiknow: .. I0°5 90 12:9 














Again, the immediate outlook seems to have had a definite influence on the 
results as the improvement of feeling from the summer of 1942 to the middle 
of 1943 parallels the improvement in the war situation. But even so, while 
pessimistic feelings rose and fell according to the outlook of the moment, the 
general impression of all the Fortune polls permits only one interpretation : 
a considerably greater part of the public confirms its belief in the continued 
existence of opportunity right along while those who disagree remain always 
in the minority. 

However, considerable caution is indicated before one jumps to easy con- 
clusions. It is one of the most serious defects of commercial public opinion 
polls that usually they remain on the surface of stereotypes and clichés and 
fail to uncover “‘ basic” attitudes. This has been clearly shown in a study 
conducted by the Columbia University Bureau of Applied Social Research 
in Decatur, Ill., a typical American city according to numerous statistical 
indices. In the summer of 1945 the Columbia investigators put the same 
question which Fortune asked in 1937 before a panel of 840 respondents : 
“Do you think that to-day any young man with thrift, ability and ambition 
has the opportunity to rise in the world, own his own home and earn $5,000 
a year?” and then went on to ask: ‘“‘ Could he do it in Decatur?”+ A 
comparison of the answers to these two questions is indeed revealing : 

Yes ° ‘ ° ‘ 60-2 41-9 

No : 4 ; : . 40°7 

Don’t know. ? - ge 17°4 
Of those having an opinion on the matter about 7 out of 10 answered the 
general question affirmatively, but only 5 out of 10 answered ‘‘ yes” to the 
more specific inquiry: Could he do it right here? What is revealed here is 
a thinking on two levels. On the surface we feel and think in the traditional 
clichés of our culture, but when we are scratched more persistently, the stereo- 
types appear less powerful as we become more conscious of the rational, realistic 
aspects of the situation. A striking example of this tendency was uncovered 
by a researcher who investigated the attitudes of white-collar workers in Wall 
Street in 1938. He asked 25 older clerks of a particular brokerage firm who 
had been in the “‘ Street’ at least 5-10 years what they considered most 


1 This study was directed by C, Wright Mills and will be published by Harper & Bros. in 1953. 
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important for getting ahead. Almost all answered with the usual clichés 
‘ambition’, ‘‘ hard work”, “‘ personality’’ and so on. But when the 
investigator persisted in asking them whether a clerk-with superior ability 
or one with “‘ pull ” would make out better in the long run, 23 of the 25 believed 
that ‘‘ pull” was more important. As the investigator concluded some- 
what pointedly : ‘‘ It seemed as though the traditional clichés of our culture, 
manipulating the mind of the clerk like a marionette, had given the first 
answer—and then the ‘real’ clerk, in a flash of insight saw through the 
situation and gave the more realistic answer of his own.” } 

We would hardly be justified in placing much weight on the conclusions 
derived from so small a sample, but the findings seem well corroborated by 
the response to two further questions which the nation-wide Fortune poll of 
January 1947 asked of employees. They were first asked: ‘‘ Which one or 
two things would you say gives a person the best chance to advance at the 
place where you work?” This question elicited the following answers : 


% 
The quality of his work i ‘ t ; " Bi ge 
His energy and willingness . ‘ -  44°5 
How well he gets on personally with his immediate ‘boss : oi aes 
How long he has been with the company A . <«Ir9Q 
Whether he is a friend or a relative of a hase official ; ‘ 5°6 
How —o he is . ¥ . 5°5 
Don’t know . , , : ‘ 104 


They were then asked the following question : Be you feel tte that 
if you work harder on your job than the others around you do this will pay 


off in promotion or advancement for you, or wouldn’t it make much 
difference ?”’ The replies follow : 


Will pay off . , : - 47:0 

Will not pay off . ° -  40°5 

Don’t know . : s . es 
It is remarkable how in this instance, too, the general question elicited the 
conventional answers, while the specific, personal question reveals much 
greater doubts. 

While these investigations of widely varying scope can hardly provide 
adequate proof they nevertheless reveal so consistent a pattern that they 
arouse at least the conjecture of split personalities. Apparently many people 
have rationalized ‘‘ reality” in such a fashion as to make it accord with the 
cultural stereotypes. But if one probes below the surface level a more realistic 
appraisal of the facts begins to break through. As a whole this split into two 
levels. of thinking appears to be potential rather than actual at the present 
time, but it undoubtedly is an indication of a growing awareness on the part 
of the public that wide discrepancies exist between ideology and facts. This 
split in thinking might well eventually develop into an actual fission of social 
groups. 


1 John P. Dean, Study om the White-Collar Clerk in Wall Siveet (New York: unpublished 
M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 1938), pp. 70-1. 
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In short, the traditional belief in universal opportunities, in the possi- 
bilities of advancement on the social scale and in the continued improvement 
of social conditions still represents the credo of the American people, and the 
dream of business ownership continues to be a major symbol of this tradition. 
Yet there are unmistakable signs that in the light of their factual experience 
large segments of the population are entertaining doubts about the American 
dream. This is clearly indicated by the divergence of views among different 
social groups—the various socio-economic strata differ considerably in the 
degree to which they share the common beliefs. Furthermore, when questions 
become more specific and penetrate more deeply, many people reveal that 
their beliefs are superficial and do not stand the test of concretization. The 
potentially dangerous implications of this state of affairs have been recognized 
by the representatives of special interest groups who have promptly pro- 
ceeded to obscure the situation still further by a smoke screen of propaganda 
designed to bolster the tradition and cover up discordant facts. Under 
such circumstances there is indeed need for an objective analysis of the facts 
of modern business opportunity. 


III 


Business opportunity rests on three basic criteria: in the first place 
it is the chance to start, or to acquire, a business of one’s own. The profitable 
maintenance of such personal ownership—generally called success—is the 
second requirement. And thirdly, the owner must succeed in making his 
business grow as large as it will need to survive. If these three requirements 
are fulfilled opportunity is present. 

Our traditional beliefs hold that opportunity is limited only by a man’s 
inborn talents and skills. It must be entirely obvious, however, that this 
credo cannot be applied in unmodified form to the opportunity which takes 
the shape of business ownership. Even theoretically a belief in universal 
opportunities for business ownership could never have been realistic because 
of the inherent differences of the chances in various fields of business. Cer- 
tainly, in the complex and well-differentiated economy of to-day there are 
major structural differences among the various branches of business endeavour. 
Consequently, business opportunities vary greatly from one field to another. 
Any realistic appraisal of contemporary business opportunities must therefore 
clearly distinguish between the various branches of the economy and must 
investigate the chances to establish a business of one’s own, the chances to 
stay in business, and the chances to expand, separately for each of the major 
fields. -This is a task which by far exceeds the confines of a single article. 
The detailed investigation of the conditions of opportunity as they prevail 
in each field of business activity will be the subject of later publications. 
Some preliminary conclusions can be reached, however, on the basis of some 
over-all measurements that apply to the business population as a whole. 

Detailed and specific information concerning the number of business 
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firms in operation is available only for the years since 1929, but, baséd upon 
Dun and Bradstreet’s well-known “ Reference Book”, the United States 
Department of Commerce has been able to make a fairly reliable estimate 
extending back to the beginning of this century.!. As Table I shows, there 
were 1,660,000 business firms in existence in 1900. Their number increased 
continuously until it reached approximately 4,000,000 in 1950.2 What do 
these figures mean in terms of business opportunity? A first answer can 
perhaps be givén if we compare this increase in the number of business firms 
with general population trends. Such a comparison shows a close similarity 
between the patterns of growth of the human population in this country and 
of its business population. Throughout the last half-century the long-term 
growth rates of the number of business firms and of the number of human 
beings have been closely parallel ; taking the period as a whole the rate of 
increase in the business population has been somewhat higher. Indeed, as 
Table I shows, in 1900 there were approximately 22 business firms for every 
1,000 inhabitants of the United States, while in 1950 there were more than 
26 firms in operation per 1,000 population. 

A similarly close correspondence can also be demonstrated between the 
net change in the number of business firms and the increase in the number of 
the gainfully employed persons in the country. Over the last 50 years there 
has been a slight increase in the size of the labour force relative to the total 
population, but the rate of growth of the number of business firms exceeded 
the rate of increase of the gainfully occupied. In 1900 there were 57 business 
enterprises per 1,000 gainfully occupied persons, while in 1950 there were 67 
(see Table I). Thus the net change in the number of business firms since 
the beginning of this century has easily kept pace both with the general growth 
of our human population and with the increase in gainful employment. 

The comparison of human population trends with the growth trends of 
the business population leads to several interesting conclusions. For one 
thing it is clear that numerically speaking there has been no reduction in 
the chance to start a business of one’s own during the last 50 years. To 
be sure, structural changes of the economy have greatly altered the character 
of business opportunity during the past half century. Yet speaking only of 
numbers, the statistics show that there is room for as many and more business 
enterprisers per 1,000 population is this country to-day than was the case 
half a century ago. Despite the continuous trend toward economic con- 
centration and the increase in the size of the individual enterprises, the growth 
of industrialization and urbanization has been so rapid that our economy 


1 See Melville J. Ulmer, ‘‘ Industrial Patterns of the Business Population.”’, Survey of Current 
Business, XXVIII (May 1948), 10-15. 


* In determining the number of business firms in operation, the mt of Commerce 
uses the definitions : The business population is regarded as including all firms outside 
of agriculture, forestry, fishing and the services. A firm is defined as a business 


organization under one management may include one or more plants or outlets. A self- 
employed person is regarded as a firm only if he has one or more employees or an established place 
of business. Cf. C. Churchill, “ Revised Estimates of the Business Population, 1929- 
1948”, Survey of Current Business, KXIX (June 1949), 19-24. 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER OF BUSINESS FIRMS IN OPERATION PER 1,000 POPULATION AND 
PER 1,000 GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, 1900-1950 * 





: aN Tr : N. Busi 
— a otal Gainfullyt ee 





No. in Percentage No. in Percentage Per 1,000 
o00’s Increase 000’s Increase Population 





eee 1,660 — 76,130 — 29,070 21-8 
SGt0 2,100 26°5 92,270 21-0 37,370 228 
ee eee 2,580 22°9 107,190 14°9 42,430 24°1 
a 2,950 14°3 123,090 16°1 48,830 24:0 
oes 3,130 6-1 131,670 7:2 52,150 23°8 
a99000°"44. 4,000 27°8 150,700 14°5 59,590 26°5 


























* Data for the business population are 10-year averages centred on the indicated year, except 
for 1950 which is the year-end figure for that year. Data for the human population are for the 
enumerated census years. 

+ For the years 1900-30 the figures represent gainfully occupied persons 10 years old and 
over ; for the years 1940 and 1950 the data represent persons in the labour force 14 years old 
and over. 

Sources: Compiled from Survey of Current Business, May, 1948 and February 1951, from 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1950, and from 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary 
Reports, Series PC-7, No. 2. 


supports more business firms relative to the total population to-day than ever 
before. 

This numerical durability of business enterprise throughout a period 
marked by violent economic fluctuations and great political upheavals undoubt- 
edly provides considerable support for the persistence of the traditional dream 
of business ownership. If the number of business enterprises has more than 
kept pace with our population growth, the belief that all is well with business 
opportunity would appear to be well substantiated. Yet, if one compares 
the sanguine hopes of large segments of our population with the actual number 
of business opportunities extant, the picture changes somewhat. According 
to the Fortune poll of February 1940 quoted in the preceding section, slightly 
more than one-half of all persons working for someone else expressed a desire 
for business ownership. If we assume that this nation-wide poll covered 
a sample representative of the American people as a whole, we can translate 
its results into nation-wide statistics and arrive at the following computations : 
In 1940 the total number of gainfully occupied persons enumerated by the 
census amounted to 52,148,000. Of these, an estimated 42,300,000 persons 
were employees, while 3,176,000 persons were business enterprisers.! If one- 


1 The remainder were farmers and independent professionals. These are but rough estimates 
because the gainfully occupied persons enumerated by the decennial census are not classified 
other than by industry and occupation. If one wishes to sub-divide the gainfully occupied 
further by employment status, one must resort to some laborious and involved estimates, A 
computation of this sort was undertaken for the year 1939 by Spurgeon Bell, Productivity, Wages, 
and National Income (Washington D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1940), see especially chap. 1 
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half of the employed were aspirants to business ownership, then there were 
seven would-be owners for every incumbent business enterpriser, seven candi- 
dates for every vacancy ! 

Of course, this is a static picture. Actually, the realization of the dream 
depends upon the turnover of the incumbents, and the question thus poses 
itself: how many of the hopefuls will in fact achieve business ownership 
sometime during their life ? . Unfortunately we have no statistics which would 
permit a precise answer to this crucial question, but at least a rough estimate 
has been attempted by an investigator who made a careful study of selected 
Dun and Bradstreet credit reports.1_ This estimate holds that one out of 
every fifteen persons in the United States establishes a business some time 
during his life. Translated into 1940 population statistics this would mean 
that 8,778,000 people will actually strike out on their own while no less than 
21,446,000 would like to do so. In other words, only four out of every ten 
employed persons who desire entrepreneurship will actually be able to realize 
their dream. Of course, the basis for this statement is quite tenuous, but 
even this hazardous guess serves as an indication that upon closer investigation 
sanguine hopes for business ownership appear much less justified than a first 
glance at the growth trends of the business population seemed to permit. 

The situation appears even less hopeful if we remember that starting a 
business of one’s own is but the first step: We cannot speak of business 
opportunity unless the other two essential requirements are likewise satisfied : 
it is not sufficient for a person merely to make a start, he must also be able 
to stay in business and make it profitable. In most cases survival is the 
crucial problem, in many lines of business it is considerably easier to enter 
than to stay on. 

An examination of the vital statistics of our business population shows 
that the annual turnover of business firms is large. While the total number 
of business concerns has been increasing continuously from one decade to the 
next, the composition of this aggregate number has been changing very rapidly. 
This is well illustrated by the listings in the Dun and Bradstreet Reference 
Books. In 1900 1,174,000 business concerns were listed in the book, by 1945 
this number had increased to 1,909,000. But during these 46 years no less 
than 16,867,000 names had been added while 16,273,000 names had been 
deleted from the book.* To be sure, these figures do not represent complete 
and accurate vital statistics for the country’s business population as a whole. 
For one thing they do not afford complete coverage because the listings of the 
credit agency do not include more than a million small business enterprises, 


and Appendix B. Bell estimated the total number of gainfully occupied persons in 1939 at 
56,000 000, almost 7 per cent more than the 1940 census count. Applying a proportionate 
reduction to his estimates for employees and for business enterprisers, respectively, we arrive at 
the figures cited above. 

1Cf. Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, New Firms and Free Enterprise (Washington D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943), » PP. 96-100. 

2 Vital Statistics of Industry Commerce, 1900-1945, based upon listings in the Dun and 
Bradstreet Reference k for the continental United States (New York: Dun and Bradstreet, 
n.d.). 
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such as beauty parlours, barber shops, real estate and insurance brokers which 
do not ordinarily seek credit. On the other hand, the deletion and addition, 
of names to the reference list exaggerates the annual turnover of those con- 
cerns which it covers considerably, because it includes not only the births of 
entirely new businesses and true ‘‘ deaths ”’, i.e. liquidations, but also reflects 
transfers of ownership and changes in legal organizations. Yet despite these 
qualifications, the staggering number of additions and deletions to the Refer- 
ence Book provides eloquent testimony to the fact that the struggle for survival 
of the individual business concern is exceedingly hard. 

More precise information on business births and deaths has been available 
only since 1940. In recent years, the Department of Commerce, in collabor- 
ation with the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, has been in a position to furnish reasonably 
complete statistics on business turnover (see Table II). Moreover, the data 
compiled by the Department of Commerce are more adequate than the Dun 
and Bradstreet listings because ‘‘ new businesses ”’ include only firms that are 
entirely new, while ‘‘ discontinuances ”’ include only true closures. Transfers 
and reorganizations are not included in either of these categories. It must 
be pointed out, of course, that the figures shown in Table II reflect the unusual 


TaBLeE II 


NUMBER OF BUSINESS FIRMS IN OPERATION AND NUMBER OF NEW 
AND DISCONTINUED BUSINESSES, 1940-50 





Annual Average Discontinued 

Number of Firms | New Businesses Businesses 
in Operation 
000’s 000’s 000’s 





1940. se 3,382°8 357°3 360°5 
BBB one reg eke 3,363°6 447°6 410°8 
1942 - + 3,302°2 334°7 604-4 
19443 - + 3,945°1 143°4 379°1 
1944 - ee 3,062°2 354°4 198-5 
SQAS hk ei 3,258°4 429°8 202°7 
OGRE 3,605°4 619°2 226-4 
eeee tS set 3,879°0 422°8 291°8 
19q48 eee 3,976°0 394°5 370°8 
1949 ewe 3,953°3 358°6 , 3863 
1950. ss 3,985°6 ha. 365:2 














Source: Survey of Current Business, May 1946, June 1949, and January 1952. 


business conditions of the war and post-war years. Both birth and death rates 
show violent fluctuations, unusually high business mortality during the early 
war years was followed by an abnormally large number of business births 
during the immediate post-war era. Yet, for the decade as a whole, these 
violent swings have averaged out, and the 1940-50 annual average rates of 
107°3 business births and 95-7 discontinuances per 1,000 firms in operation 
probably represent fairly normal turnover ratios. Although less volatile than 
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the Dun and Bradstreet listings, the ratio of discontinuances to total concerns 
over this 11-year period still reflects a high rate of attrition : the business 
population is decimated every year. 

It should be clearly understood, of course, that the statistics on business 
discontinuances include closures of all kinds without reference to the reason 
for going out of business. Certainly not all these business ‘‘ deaths ” mean 
business failures, a business may also be liquidated at a profit if the proprietor 
sees alternative opportunities or when he retires. It is hard to tell just how 
many concerns are liquidated for these reasons, because in most statistical 
tabulations even closings without loss to the entrepreneur are listed as failures. 
From the scanty information available it would appear, however, that the 
proportion of business concerns closed without loss tends to be much smaller 
than the number of failures. Thus a special survey of a representative sample 
of all firms closed during the second quarter of 1946, conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, revealed the following motives for liquidation : * 


48 per cent were closed to avoid loss. 
19 per cent were closed because of lost lease. 
16 per cent were liquidated because of retirement, illness and other reasons. 
15 per cent were closed because of alternative opportunities. 
2 per cent were disposed of at a profit. 


Although this tabulation does not permit a-clear-cut distinction between 
failures and other discontinuances, since the liquidations because of retirement 
and illness and on account of lost lease represent doubtful categories, it is 
obvious that those firms which were liquidated to avoid loss were “‘ failures ” 
in the broad economic sense. Even under the boom conditions of the second 
quarter of 1946, when the rate of discontinuances was abnormally low, they 
represented almost one-half of all closings, while less than one-fifth were dis- 
posed of at a profit or because of other opportunities. There is little doubt 
that in less favourable periods failures comprise a much higher proportion of 
all discontinuances. 

It is obvious, then, that the goal of business ownership has by no means 
been achieved when a firm opens its doors ; if we define opportunity to include 
the likelihood to succeed in business, the turnover statistics are eloquent 
proof that the chances to hold on and succeed are precarious. The overall 
turnover figures, however, serve merely as a broad indicator of the continuous 
turmoil that characterizes the business population. They are simply counts 
and estimates that do not tell us just what does take place in the succession 
of business births and deaths. Unfortunately we know very little about the 
character and nature of these individual entries and discontinuances, because 
individual cases have not yet been studied in sufficient number or detail. 
The most significant information is therefore missing. Yet some additional 
conclusions about the nature of business opportunity can nevertheless be 


1 Melville J. Ulmer and Alice Nielsen, ‘‘ Business Turn-Over and Causes of Failure,’’ Survey 
of Curvent Business, aaeves (April 1947), p. 13. 
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drawn from a further analysis of the composition and characteristics of the 
business population. 

It is necessary, first of all, to examine the composition of the business 
population by industry. Table III provides a breakdown of all firms in 
operation by major industry groups for the years 1929, 1940 and 1950. What 
strikes the eye in this classification is the remarkable stability of the industrial 
distribution. To be sure, the sharply fluctuating economic conditions of the 
past two decades are reflected in continuous shifts of the proportion of firms 
operating in the various sectors of the economy. The business population 
varies widely in different industries in its sensitivity to changes in business 
activity. Fluctuations in demand affect some segments of the economy 
much more than they do others, hence the process of expansion and contraction 
varies considerably from one industry to the next. Yet viewed from the 
perspective of long-term trends these shifts appear minor. As Table III shows, 
the distribution of the business population has changed little in recent decades, 
despite fluctuations and despite an overall increase in numbers of almost 
one-third. At all times, roughly two out of every three business concerns 
are retail and service establishments, while the manufacturing industries 
account for only 7 or 8 per cent of all firms in operation. 

. This is in sharp contrast to the relative importance of the different sectors 
of the economy as income producers. In Table IV a classification of national 
income by industrial origin is compared with the industrial distribution of the 
business population in 1948. The table shows that the retail and service 
industries, where no less than 64 per cent of all business firms were active, 
produced only 18 per cent of our national income, while the manufacturing 
industries, with only 8 per cent of all business units, produced more than 
30 per cent of our total national income. From an economist’s point of 
view this discrepancy is neither surprising nor alarming: it is to be expected 
that manufacturing is a more productive form of enterprise than distribution 
and service. But sociologically speaking, the fact that 40 billion dollars 
produced in retailing and service were divided among 2,500,000 enterprises 
while 68 billion dollars produced in manufacturing accrued to only 300,000 
concerns is indeed significant : it shows that the bulk of our business units 
are concentrated in the least lucrative fields while the best opportunities are 
exploited by a relatively small minority. 

The cleavage which divides different types of enterprises becomes even 
more evident if we classify the business population by size. Table V provides 
a breakdown of the 1939 business population by the number of employees 
per firm. The largest group were the one-man enterprises, nearly one-half of 
the business firms in operation did not have any paid employees. Almost as 
numerous were business concerns employing from one to three people. To- 
gether these small enterprises accounted for well over four-fifths of all the 
business firms in operation. Only 3-7 per cent of all the business units had 
twenty or more employees, and only 27,000 firms, less than 1 per cent of the 
total, employed one hundred persons or more. The relative importance of 
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TasBie III 
NUMBER OF FIRMS IN OPERATION, BY INDUSTRY, 1929, 1940, 1950 





1929 * 1940 t 1950 f 
Industry 





(000s) |Percentage| (o00's) |Percentage| (000's) | Percentage 





AllIndustries . . . . . | 3,0907°1 : 3,360°9 4,000°0 
Retail Trade... .:.. ¢* 548g . 1,591°0 . 1,690°0 
Service Industries . . 670°5 . 706°7 S 857-0 
Finance, Insurance, and Real 
Hatem Ge Ee ee 324°8 . 312-0 : 348-0 
Manufacturing . eee 257°6 . 230°2 : 306-0 
Contract Construction. . . 233°0 . 194°6 . 364:0 
Wholesale Trade .. 114°9 . 150°7 . 205'0 

Transport, Communication and } 
pd 155°2 


“—S oF DO ern 


or 


Public Utilities 
Mining and Quarrying . 


Note: Because of rounding, the totals in this and succeeding tables do not necessarily equal 
the sum of the components. 
* Annual average. t Year-end figures. 


146°7 196-0 
38-1 . 34°0 























TasBLe IV 


NUMBER OF FIRMS IN OPERATION, BY INDUSTRY, AND NATIONAL 
INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN, 1948 





Firms in Operation at Year-end National Income 





(000’s) Percentage | Million Dollars| Percentage 





All TGR) 550 ei Sere 3,986 100-0 226,204* 
ee 1,701 42°7 31,926f 
Service Industries . . 855 21°4 8,749 
Finance, Insurance and Real 

Eatage:.... 2: Rk deer an 346 87 16,727 
Contract Construction ORS Be: 328 8-2 10,174 
Manufacturing . ... . 323 8-1 68,217 
Wholesale Trade. . . . 203 5°1 13,168 
Transport, Communication and 

Public Utilities . . . . 189 4°7 21,120 
Mining and Quarrying . . . 35 o-9 4,903 

















* This total includes the non-business sectors of the economy not listed here. 
+ Includes automobile services. 
{ Exclusive of professions, private households, religious, educational, and non-profit 
membership organizations. 
Sources: Computed from Survey of Cuarreint Business, June and July 1949. 


large and small firms in the different industries may be seen from Table VI 
which classifies the business population both by industry and by number of 
employees. Almost three-fourths of the business units with three employees 
or less were retail and service establishments, while more than half of the firms 
with one hundred or more employees were manufacturing concerns. 
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TABLE V 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF BUSINESS FIRMS, BY SIZE, 1939 


Stze bam — esata Number of Firms Percentage 








No employees. . 1. . . « . 1,503,200 
Ba cae“ make « 1,221,200 36°8 
4-7 employees pitts hag he ee 304,600 9:2 
8-19 employees . ... . » - 165,700 5°0 
20-49 employees . . . .. . 69,600 2-1 
50-99 employees . . .... . 25,500 08 
100-249 employees . . .. . 15,700 O°5 
250-499 employees . ... . 6,300 0-2 
500 ormoreemployees . .. . 4,900 or 





: BGR a ae Pee Sa a ae 3,316,700 100°0 














Source: Computed from Survey of Current Business, May 1944. 


TaBLe VI 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF OPERATING BUSINESS FIRMS, BY 
INDUSTRY AND SIZE, 1939 





Percentage of Firms with . . . Employees 
Industry 





o-3 4-19 20-99 





Total, allindustries. . . . 100°0 100-0 
MO a ee ae 50°8 34°1 19°0 
Service Industries .. 21-0 . 9-2 
Finance, Insurance and Real 

Estate. . . gk 8-8 . 2°3 
Contract Construction . Ba ah 5°4 . 13°2 
Manufacturing . ... . 3°4 _ 13° 37°5 
Wholesale Trade. . 4°4 8- “I71 
Transport, Communication ‘and 

Public Utilities . . 6-0 . 5°5 

° 5" 


Mining and Quarrying . . . 0-3 

















Source: Computed from Survey of Current Business, May 1944. 


Thus the large majority of the nation’s four million business firms are 
small units, and most of them are retailers and service establishments. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, to find that these units bulk very large in the 
annual business turnover. During the six years from 1940-5, for example, 
two million new business concerns opened their doors ; of these 89 per cent had 
less than four employees. During the same years slightly more than two 
million firms dropped out, 91-5 per cent of them with less than four employees.! 


Cf. Melville J. Ulmer, “ The Post-war Business Population ”’, Survey of Current Business, 
XXVII (January 1947), p. 13. 
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However, this overwhelming preponderance of small units in the business turn- 
over signifies more than a mere reflection of the fact that the great majority 
of all firms in operation .at any time are small concerns. It strongly suggests 
that the small firms are less stable than the larger concerns. That this is 
indeed the case is clearly evident from Table VII, where the business births 
and deaths which occurred during the years 1944-5 are shown as percentages 
of the total number of firms in each of six size categories. During these 
years when business discontinuances were at a low ebb altogether, the mortality 
rate among firms with less than four employees was more than four times 
higher than it was among concerns with fifty or more employees.' The birth 
rate was even more than ten times higher among the small firms than among 
the large concerns. These ratios prove beyond doubt that small businesses 
have much higher birth and death rates than do large ones. It is essentially 
the small units which are involved in the annual whirlpool of business turn- 
over. The division between ‘‘ big’’ and ‘‘ small” business thus represents 
much more than merely a statistical concept, it actually signifies important 
differentials between an elite of large, stable concerns operating in lucrative 
fields and a mass of small enterprises engaged in a precarious struggle for 


. survival in the less productive segments of the economy. 


Business turnover is closely associated not only with size but also with 
age. All investigations of business mortality point to the high incidence of 
‘infant mortality ”. The death rate is especially high during the first year. 
‘ Difficulties in securing trade and bank credit, lack of experience in meeting 
even the ordinary problems of business operation, uncertainty with respect to 
employees and suppliers, the absence of an established clientele, all are par- 
ticularly acute during the first year of a firm’s existence.’”’* A Department of 
Commerce study of all discontinuances of firms with paid employees which 
occurred during the fourth quarter of 1944 shows the following findings * 
(see Table VII). Almost one-third of the firms which closed their doors had 
not attained their first anniversary, and a majority of them were less. than 
three years old. We may truly speak, then, of “‘ an infant death rate in two 
senses : both the small and the new concerns typically fail’, and these two 
senses are related. Where entrance is difficult because capital requirements are 


1 These ratios are not peculiar to wartime years by any means, as the following tabulation 
of discontinued business as a percentage of the number of firms operating at the beginning of 
1940 shows : 


All industries. 13°0 
No employees. nt 
1-3 employees . 17 

4-7 employees . 9°6 
8-19 employees . 63 
20-49 employees 76 
50 or more employees 3°6 


Source: Survey of Current Business, December 1945. 


* Donald W. Paden and Alice Nielsen, ‘ ee ee eee ee , Survey 
of Current Logg. XXVI (May 1940), P 
* Donald W. Paden, “ Life-Span Discontinued Businesses ’’, Survey of Curvent Business, 
ERY {December 1945), fF Bae 
C. Wright Mills, White Collar (Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 23. 
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TaBie VII 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF NEW AND DISCONTINUED BUSINESSES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THE NUMBER OF FIRMS OPERATING AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE YEAR, BY SIZE, 1944-5 





New Businesses 
Size Class, by Number of 
Employees per Firm 





1944 1945 1944 





Tete GR GOE o-.o 0 oes cen te 9°62 14°22 5°06 
Noemployess .... . 14°43 20°29 6°15 
i-3 employes .... . 9°69 14°21 5°85 
4-7employeess .... . 4°95 8-96 3°28 
8-19 employees... . . 3°02 4°92 2:78 
20-49 employees. . . . . 2°52 3°68 2°25 
50 ormoreemployees . . . I-12 1°46 1°34 

















Source: Survey of Current Business, May 1946. 


Age of Discontinued Firms Cumulative Percentage 
I year or less 30°6 
2 years or less 48°3 
3 years or less 57°5 
4 years or less 65°2 
5 years or less 70°5 
6 years or less 745 
Over 6 years 100-0 


high there is often stability, but in the lines where capital requirements are 
low and entrance is easy, survival is apt to be exceedingly difficult. 


IV 


What are the conclusions which emerge from the analysis of business 
population data? To be sure, these over-all measurements conceal some 
crucial variations in opportunity between different lines of business but the 
general contours of the situation appear nevertheless quite clear. 

It appears that while opportunities for business ownership are actually 
less plentiful than our fond traditional credo would lead us to assume, there 
is no objective evidence of any decline in the number of business enterprises, 
either absolutely or in relation to the labour force of the country. Even 
though the development of modern mass-production technology has spelled 
ruin to many enterprises and has wiped out entire trades and occupation, it 
has also created many new opportunities and opened up new possibilities. 
As an aggregate, therefore, American business enterprise can be considered 
a hardy and persistent institution. But the persistence and durability of 
business enterprisers as an aggregate, must not be confused with the stability 
of the individual enterprise. The overwhelming majority of the individual 
business firms are small, and the bulk of them are concentrated in the retail 
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and service industries, the least lucrative sectors of American business enter- 
prise. Their mortality rate is much higher than that of the larger concerns, 
a manifestation of significant opportunity differentials between different types 
of business enterprises. This reflects an important split in the character 
of modern business opportunity. To be sure, our business world never con- 
sisted of an ungraded, completely homogeneous stratum. There was always 
some division between small producers and small retailers on the one hand and 
large merchants on the other. But the fundamental changes which have 
occurred in the structure of our economy during the past century have definitely 
widened the division between different types of business enterprisers and 
have resulted in a rather rigid stratification of the business stratum. 

The concept of business opportunity thus needs to be restated in more 
realistic terms. The chances to be in business for oneself—with all that this 
implies in terms of “‘ personal freedom ” and the satisfaction of ‘‘ working for 
oneself ’’—are certainly at least as good to-day as they ever were in the past. 
Nor can it be gainsaid that this represents a chance to “‘ better oneself” both 
economically and socially. Several studies of the occupational antecedents 
of small businessmen have shown that significant numbers of them have moved 

-up from the wage-working class.!_ Thus, insofar as establishing a business of 

one’s own implies social and economic mobility in many cases important 
aspects of the traditional concept of opportunity are still grounded in reality. 
It seems probable that this explains to a large extent the remarkable per- 
sistence of the American dream of business ownership. 

It is equally true, however, that this opportunity is now severely limited 
both economically and socially. To be sure, there is always the hope for 
the main chance, the dream of developing a small struggling enterprise into 
a big corporation, and every once in a while this dream comes true. But 
these are the rare exceptions to the general rule that small businesses remain 
small. In the overwhelming number of cases business ownership means little 
more economically than an alternative mode of making a living. There is 
good reason to assume, moreover, that this has always been the case,? economic- 
ally speaking the position of the small business enterpriser has hardly changed. 
In terms of social status, however, the split in the business stratum has resulted 
in a considerable deterioration of the position of the small business owner. 
Both power and prestige have been appropriated to an ever increasing degree 
by big business. In the small-scale economy of the early nineteenth century 
the small businessman represented social substance. But twentieth-century 
America is no longer a society of small enterprisers: now they are merely one 
stratum among others, sandwiched in between the upper class of corporate 
big business and the large mass of the wage-earning population. 


1 Cf. H. Dewey Anderson and Percy Davidson, Occupational Mobility in an American Com- 
munity (Stanford, California : Stanford University Press, 1937) ; Richard Centers, ‘“‘ Occupational * 
Mobility of Urban Occupational Strata ’’, Am. Soc. Rev., XIII (April 1948) ; Mills, op. cit., p. 47, 
and Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 499-504. 

* Cf. Kurt Mayer, ‘‘ Small Business as a Social Institution ’’, Social Research, XIV (September 
1947), PP. 339 ff. 
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These important factual changes are not adequately reflected in our 
ideological conceptions of opportunity. In fact, concerted efforts are con- 
stantly made by organized business groups to perpetuate the outdated concepts 
of business opportunity. A vast propaganda apparatus is employed to pre- 
serve the image of small business as the cornerstone of democracy, as the very 
embodiment of the American way of life. The traditional concept of the 
rugged individual business enterpriser is promulgated and used by special - 
interest groups as a front to conceal the fact that there exist two entirely 
different classes of enterprise in contemporary society. 


“In any well-conducted Senate hearing on economic issues, someone always 
says that the small entrepreneur is the backbone of the American economy ; that 
he maintains thousands of small cities, and that, especially in these cities, he is the 
very flower of the American ways of life. . . . Perhaps giant monopolies do exist, 
the image runs, but, after all, they are of the big city ; it is in the small towns, the 
locus of real Americans, that the small businessman thrives.” ? 


Such tactics might perhaps be discounted as run of the mill political 
manoeuvres and common incidents of the power struggle. Unfortunately 
they are also likely to mislead and misdirect the aspirations of millions of 
people who cherish an outdated concept of business opportunity, resulting 
inevitably in frustrations and bitter disappointments. - Moreover, such frus- 
trations may become politically dangerous, as has been amply demonstrated 
by the example of Germany where the vexations of the small business enter- 
prisers made them an easy prey of Nazi propaganda. It appears therefore 
that a more realistic restatement of business opportunity to accord with 
contemporary conditions rather than with the mellowed memories of the past 
would be not only morally desirable but also politically wise. 


1 Mills, op. cit., pp. 44-5. 
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The - Social Grading of Occupations 
in Australia 


RONALD TAFT 








N CONNECTION with a study of work attitudes conducted in the 
[reste Department of the University of Western Australia, a study 

was made of the grading of a number of representative occupations on their 
social standing. This study was based on the judgments made by a wide 
variety of subjects living in the Metropolis and a provincial coal-mining town 
“in Western Australia. Most of the occupations involved were the same as 
those reported by Hall and Jones [4] in their study of the social grading of 
occupations in England, and it is of interest to compare the two findings. 

This contribution is submitted as a note on the similarity of the frames 
of reference used in the grading of occupations between two widely-separated 
British populations. As will be shown, the results are also similar to those 
reported for various American samples between 1925 and 1947. 

In his recent critical review of the literature in the field of occupational 
prestige, Davies [2] pointed out.a number of fallacies and shortcomings in those 
studies which have demonstrated considerable agreement in the prestige of 
occupations irrespective of the regional and class differences of the respondents. 
Nevertheless, he concludes that “‘. . . in broad terms, the consensus typically 
reported supports the use of the model of a single public” (p. 143). This 
present study affords additional evidence that this general conclusion ‘is 
correct. 


PROCEDURE 


The data were obtained by a self-administering questionnaire in which 
the subject was asked to rate each of twenty occupations on a five-point scale 
of ‘‘ social standing ”’ (see Appendix I). The twenty occupations used in the 
study were selected with the following considerations in mind : 


(i) to be representative of those local occupations best known to the 
public ; 


a eT Sa J. A. Paquin in the gathering of the data and 
computations of results. 
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(ii) to afford comparisons with other studies; and 

(iii) to avoid the over-emphasis on white collar occupations which is 
customary in such studies. 

Wherever it was thought that the description of an occupation was too 
vague, some qualification or explanation was offered ; e.g. farmer (own farm), 
civil engineer (designs dams, bridges). Suitable changes in title of occupations 
were made from those used in English and American studies ; e.g. ‘“‘ machinist ” 
became ‘“‘ fitter and turner”’, “‘ coal hewer”’ became ‘‘ coal miner ”’. 


SUBJECTS 


There were 277 subjects made up of the following samples : 

(x) 74 Second year urban high school students, aged 13-15. 

(2) 46 Young persons, aged 13-15, attending the University Science 
Exhibition. 

(3) 48 Second year high school students in a coal-mining centre, aged 
13-15. 

(4) 64 Adults attending the University Science Exhibition. 

(5) 23 Adults attending Adult Education Course in Psychology. 

(6) 22 University students at a residential hostel. 


RESULTS 


_To facilitate computation, the responses were assigned weights; a 
response of ‘‘ Very high social standing ” was rated as 5 and ‘‘ Very low social 
standing ’’ as 1. The results for the total sample and sub-samples are given 
in Table I. The rank order correlation for the two urban high school groups 
(samples 1 and 2) was -96 and for the three adult groups (samples 4, 5 and 6) 
-97, °98 and -99. Consequently these samples have been pooled in Table I 
as urban youth and adults respectively. The correlation between the urban 
youth and the adult samples was -97. 


CONSISTENCY OF THE RATINGS 


The high correlations already quoted between the urban youth and the 
adult groups indicate that the measurements have a very high reliability. 
The intercorrelations between the rank order of the occupations for the six 
sub-samples range between -92 (coal-mining youth and Adult Education) and 
-99 (Science Exhibition adults and University students), with an average 
correlation of -95. 

Few divergences. from the overall rankings occur in any of the six sub- 
samples. Shop assistant varies from rank 13 in the student sub-sample to 
Ig in the mining youth sample. The adults, in general, ranked this occupation 
higher than the youths. The only other occupations showing a range of 
more than three ranks between samples were policeman (5:5 to 11) and coal 
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TaBLe I 
SoctaL STANDING OF OCCUPATIONS 
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miner (14 to 19). In the case of the latter, all of the youth samples, including 
the mining youth, placed coal-mining higher than did the adults. There was 
complete or almost complete agreement between all six sub-samples in the 
ranking of doctor, civil engineer, factory foreman, fitter and street sweeper. 

A further question concerns the degree of consensus of the individual 
respondents rather than of the sub-samples. A measure of this consensus 
may be obtained by computing the percentage of the ratings that fall into the 
two largest of the five categories for each occupation. Allowing for errors 
on the part of the raters, 90 per cent has arbitrarily been taken as an indication 
of reasonably high concensus. The occupations about which there was more 
than go per cent agreement were : doctor, civil engineer, street sweeper, farmer, 
electrician, plumber, postman and shop assistant. The consensus was between 
80 per cent and go per cent for clergyman, school teacher, radio announcer, 
factory foreman, clerk, salesman, fitter and turner, factory worker, farm 
worker and bus conductor. Only coal miner (77 per cent) and policeman 
(75 per cent) registered less than 80 per cent agreement.! 

i The significance of these figures is dependent on the ratings being fig omy-ne over the five 
categories ; the total dispersal for all subjects combined was as follows: Very low 7 per cent ; 
low 22 per cent ; indifferent 38 per cent; high 22 per cent, and very high 
agreement index of up to 60 per cent could just conceivably have been obtained by chance 


(38 per cent plus 22 per cent) for occupations whose mean ratings are in the middle category 
and the possibility is somewhat less for the other occupations. 
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These findings on the consensus for various occupations do not appear to 
support either of Davies’ contentions that the occupations in the middle of 
the range vary more than those in the extremes, or that broad types of occupa- 
tions, such as salesman, vary more than more narrowly circumscribed types. 
It is very difficult to suggest, on the evidence, why coal miner and policeman 
should show the greatest variation in ratings ; perhaps this may be attributed 
to ambivalence between the undoubted importance of these occupations to 
the community and the comparatively unpleasant working conditions, par- 
ticularly in the case of coal mining. There is a considerable amount of very 
reluctant respect accorded by the public to policemen and coal miners. The 
results also bear the suggestion that the youth of to-day are being presented 
with a more favourable evaluation of these occupations than their parents 
were when they were younger. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDJES 


The occupations used in this study readily fall into seven groupings, thus 
enabling a comparison to be made with Hall and Jones ratings. This com- 
parison is shown in Table II. 

2, 
TaBLeE II 


COMPARISON OF AUSTRALIAN OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE WITH BRITISH 





Occupation gory Hall & Jones’ Category [4, p. 40] 
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Civil Engineer . 
Clergyman . 

School Teacher. ; 
Radio Announcer . 
Farmer . ‘ 
Policeman . 
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Salesman (Commercial Traveller) 
Fitter and Turmer. . 
Plumber “ 
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Shop Assistant 
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Farm Worker . 
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1 (Medical Officer) 


2 (Non-conformist Minister) 
3 (Elementary School Teacher) 


5 (Routine Clerk) 
3 (Commercial Traveller) 
5 (Fitter) 


(Coal Hewer) 


(Agricultural Labourer) 
(Railway Porter) 
(Road Sweeper) 
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Of the thirteen identical or similar occupations, seven are rated identically, 
and none vary by more than one class. The rank order correlation of the 
two lists is -97 for the 13 similar occupations. Evidently, in Australia, police- 
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men, clerks and fitters are rated higher than in England, and farmers, com- 
mercial travellers and shop assistants lower. It is possible, however, that the 
higher status of policemen and the lower status of shop assistants may be due 
to the significant numbers of youths amongst the raters in the Australian 
study. The rank order correlation with Deeg and Paterson’s results for 
American college students in 1946 [3] is -90 for 11 identical or similar occupa- 
tions. The Australian subjects ranked farmer and commercial traveller higher 
than the Americans and fitter (machinist) and postman lower. 

The correlation was -88 with Cattell’s students (1942) [1] and -82 with his 
labourers for 13 similar occupations. Our subjects ranked farmer, policeman 
and coal miner higher than the students, and commercial traveller lower ; 
compared with the labourer judges, school teacher, farmer, and policeman 
were rated higher by the Australians and commercial traveller and farm 
worker lower. 

The correlation between the Australian and American studies is little 
less than that between the American studies themselves (-93 and -88 between 
Deeg and Paterson and the two Cattell samples). There is no consistent 
direction in the differences between the Australian and the American and 
English studies. However, the English and Australian subjects appear to 
accord a distinctly higher status to farmers and a lower one to commercial 
travellers than do the Americans. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENTS 


After the subjects had rated the occupations, they were asked to state 
the reasons for the status which they assigned to the four highest and the four 
lowest occupations. For their high choices, they could choose between the 
following: use made of education and intelligence, interesting work, import- 
ance of the work to the community, opportunities for advancement, own boss, 
security, good working conditions and high income. For the low choices, 
they could choose between eight reasons representing the opposite of these. 
The sum of the use made of the two poles of each category represents the 
importance assigned to the factor as a determinant of job prestige. The 
results are reported in Table III. 

The factors considered to be the most important (in order of choice) were 
education and intelligence, the interest of the work and its importance to the 
community ; the least important determinants were income, working con- 
ditions and security. There was very high agreement between the various 
sub-samples on the relative importance of these factors, but the following 
differences may be discerned. The adults, particularly those who are em- 
ployed, tend to stress income more than do the youths, and security less. 
They al&o stress the first ranked factor, use of education and intelligence, con- 
siderably more than do the youths. The mining youth evidently consider 
opportunities for advancement as more important than do the urban youth, 
and working for oneself as less important. This is probably a result of the 

M 
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TaBieE III 


RANK ORDER OF IMPORTANCE OF REASONS ASSIGNED FOR THE 
PRESTIGE OF OCCUPATIONS 
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fact that comparatively few persons in the mining town are not employees— 
even the retail trade is partly in the hands of co-operatives. Income, which 
holds the bottom position for both of these youth samples, is, in absolute 
figures, rated as considerably less important by the mining than by the 
urban youth. 

The factors most frequently assigned to the high prestige occupations 
were : importance to the community, the use made of education and intelli- 
gence and interesting work. The factors most frequently assigned to the low 
prestige occupations were working for others, little intelligence or education 
required, little chance for advancement, and finally uninteresting work. 
Small income was the least important factor. 


EFFECT OF OWN OR FATHER’S OCCUPATION ON THE RATINGS 


Do the various raters rate their own (or their family breadwinner’s) 
occupation as possessing higher prestige than-the average rating assigned to 
it by the other raters? There were 59 cases where the family occupation 
coincided with one of the occupations on the list. Thirty-five of these rated 
the prestige of these occupations at the same level as the average rating for 
their group of subjects, and 11 rated them higher and 13 lower. We may 
conclude, therefore, that the raters’ occupational background did not affect 
their judgments. 

The coal mining youth sample is interesting in this respect: there were 
17 boys and girls whose fathers were miners and 31 whose fathers were not 
miners. The average ratings assigned to coal mining by the two groups (on 
the 5 point scale) were 2-8 and 2-7 respectively, while the rating assigned by 
the urban high school youth was 2-9. For all practical purposes these averages 
may be regarded as being the same. These results confirm the findings of 
Kelly [5] in the U.S.A. that coal miners do not rate the prestige of their 
occupation differently from the way students rate it. 
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CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the above results, we conclude that there is a firmly-held 
hierarchy of occupations that is largely common to members of widely spread 
communities irrespective of age and occupational background. Whether it 
arises spontaneously from the common economic structure of these com- 
munities, or rather from values that are generalized through a process of 
diffusion, cannot be answered. Irrespective of whichever one of these possi- 
bilities is correct, the results of our study suggest that this hierarchy is a by- 
product of a greatly emphasized value in our own culture: the value that one 
should be able to express one’s abilities and interests in one’s work. The 
fact that a number of occupations, involving a large percentage of the gainfully 
employed, are rated as possessing low social standing highlights the divorce 
between this cultural value and the realities of economic life. It gives cause 
for reflection that it is just those factors which are rated as the least important 
determinants of occupational prestige—income, working conditions and 
security—that are the prime concern of the trade unions which represent the 
workers in the lower prestige occupations. Does this suggest that the workers 
in these occupations are indifferent to occupational prestige, or does it suggest 
that their trade union demands derive from an attempt to compensate for 
their loss of prestige ? 
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APPENDIX I 
OccUPATIONAL STATUS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions : Below are listed twenty occupations. Next to the list are five columns 
showing different degrees of social standing. Read each of these and decide how you 
would rate each job on its social standing. Place a tick (4/) in the column which, in 
your opinion, applies to each job. We do not want your own likes or dislikes, but how 
much regard you think the general public has for these jobs. 





: : Neither High 
Very High High r 58 Very low 
Social Social be ‘al Social Social 
Standing Standing St di Standing 


Occupations 





. Civil Engineer 
(designs dams, bridges) 





. Doctor 





. Fitter and Turner 





. Clerk 





. Plumber 





. Street Sweeper 





. School Teacher 





5 Coal Miner 





. Factory Worker 





. Farmer (own farm) 





. Factory Foreman 





. Farm Worker 





. Bus Conductor 





. Cle 
(Minister, Priest) 





. Electrician 





. Policeman 





. Shop Assistant 





. Radio Announcer 





. Postman 





. Salesman 
(Commercial Traveller) 
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Social Psychology. W.J.H.Sprott. Methuen, 
1952. Pp. xiv + 268. 20s. net. 


Tu1s book is a clear and often enthusiastic 
exposition of the views taken at present by 
many social psychologists. It is a welcome 
addition to the series of manuals of modern 
psychology issued by Methuen, and will be a 
valuable book for the student of general and 
social psychology, of social studies, economics 
or sociology. It should be on the shelves of 
psychiatric libraries as well as on those of the 
other subjects mentioned above. 

Social psychology has reached a stage at 
which there is a vast output of publications of 
the methods and results of investigations of 
many different kinds, all of which, if they are 
to form parts of a general work, must be in 
some way integrated under a single heading. 
Professor Sprott’s book is not an original con- 
tribution to a particular field of research, into 
attitude studies, group structures, leadership, 
personality, national character, industrial 
problems or social medicine, but it attempts 
to give a well-balanced and just account of all 
of these and many other topics, included 
together and integrated under the general con- 
cept of the culture pattern theories. It has 
the advantage over many general books on 
social psychology that we feel the author’s 
personality to be present throughout its pages, 
though it is at times rather wordy. 

Often his passages are illuminated by lively 
thoughts and a pleasant humour, which makes 
the reader look forward to what may be com- 
ing. At times, however, he does not seem to 
have solved all his problems quite successfully. 
For example, he feels doubt of the widespread 
nature of the (Edipus complex. He states that 
the establishment of instincts of assertiveness 
and submissiveness would not lead to the 
explanation of anything in social psychology. 
He says that since we all must have at least 
the society of our mothers for the earliest years 
of our lives, all that can be attributed to us in 
our own right is a collection of physiological 





spasms. Man and culture, however, would 
both be different without the effects of the 
(CEdipus complex, and the problem about the 
instincts was whether they could be established 
scientifically, not whether they would explain 
anything—which they certainly would if estab- 
lished—and as for the spasms, it might be 
instructive to study their details rather more 
carefully. 

Strange though it seems to have a book 
wholly devoted to social psychology, in which 
the word “ instinct’ does not appear in the 
index, albeit that index is devoted mainly to 
proper names, this implies a criticism of pre- 
sent-day social psychology in a general way 
rather than of this book in particular. The 
instincts of sexuality, aggressiveness, food- 
seeking and the others, all appear at various 
points in the pages of the text, however, as 
they should and must, but they are never 
granted the right to be made the centres of 
discussion in themselves. This is a reaction 
against what has occupied too much of our 
attention in the past. The necessary dynamic 
basis underlying the relations of individuals 
and the action of culture patterns appears in 
the form of tensions and their release with 
consequent pleasure or their frustration with 
consequent displeasure. However, Professor 
Sprott wisely casts a certain doubt, though 
tather tentative, on the possibility that all 
human conduct might be explained in terms 
of these tension-release systems, and suggests 
that some flash of moral awareness might have 
to be introduced to account for some aspects 
of behaviour ! 

The book is introduced by a careful study 
of the distinctions between general and social 
psychology on the one hand and between social 
psychology and sociology on the other. The 
logy which Professor Sprott approves is that 
general psychology deals with basic human 
needs, the governing all human con- 
duct and the attributes of human sensory and 
perceptual processes and the like which are the 
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same for everybody, while social psychology 
deals with the detailed differences produced in 
human conduct by the interaction of persons 
and groups. It concerns itself with three kinds 
of topic: (1) how cultures mould the characters 
of their participants, (2) psychological facts 
such as class consciousness, which are involved 
in social facts, and (3) the observation of small 
groups. There are, of course, many ways in 
which social and general psychology overlap. 
For example, he points out that the I.Q. in so 
far as it is partly modified by social influences 
and training, is a subject for social, and in so 
far as it is biologically inherited, for general 
psychology. It must be obvious to the reader, 
however, that intelligence would be a problem 
for social psychology even if it were in no way 
influenced by the conditions of upbringing, 
because many circumstances of daily social life 
are dependent on it and on the relationships 
between different groups whose I.Q. levels vary 
on the average. The same principle applies 
to many other abilities and disabilities which 
have social implications. Professor Sprott 
does not think that the distinction between 
social and general psychology can ever be made 
absolute and rigid, but is wisely contented with 
thinking of his subject as that aspect of psy- 
chology in which it is viewed as having specific 
reference to inter-personal relationships. We 
should prefer to say that it is general psy- 
chology as seen from this particular angle, and 
not a separate study at all. 

The distinction from sociology is perhaps not 
so difficult. It is that sociology is concerned 
with ‘‘ second-order data ’’, namely institutions 
of society, customs, practices, traditions and 
all the established machinery of social life, 
whereas social psychology is concerned with 
“ first-order data’, namely the needs, desires 
and intentions of men and women upon which 
the social framework is ultimately based. 
Again, however, it is more the way we look on 
the problems than their actual subject-matter 
which makes the distinction clear. Social 
psychology analyses the framework of social 
relationships in such a way as to show the inter- 
actions of individuals and groups now and in 
the past, and by study of the dynamics of these 
interactions to reveal how they have led to the 
establishment of that framework and to the 
personality patterns of participant individuals. 
Sociology concerns itself with the study of the 
social framework in a descriptive way and in 
its relations with the problems of such subjects 
as economics and history. The emphasis for 
the sociologist is on the impersonal aspects, and 
not on the problems of human motivation and 
the dynamics of personal and group interaction. 

The status of social psychology was clearly 


seen by Rivers, and the great plasticity of 
human impulses, needs and tensions on which 
it is based was seen by McDougall and by 
Freud, but, as Professor Sprott points out, 
the scientific public did not become clearly 
conscious of social psychology as an inde- 
pendent discipline until the middle 1930's, 
when the now famous culture pattern theories 
were set forth, largely by the genius of Ruth 
Benedict. These theories were themselves the 
end products at that time of a long history of 
thought about psychological and other inter- 
pretations of social, cultural and anthropo- 
logical data. They were results of reaction 
against over-emphasis of historical ideas and 
against functionalism in anthropology, com- 
bined with the influence of conditioned refiex 
theories and Gestalt psychology. They turned 
the interest away from history, dynamics and 
functions, and upon the patterns themselves 
and their relationships with each other and 
with their component individuals. It is inter- 
esting to ask why they should have excited 
such intense and widespread enthusiasm. 
Probably this was because they made us realize 
very vividly the immense plasticity of human 
impulses, needs and desires, and the great debt 
which each of us owes to the cultural heritage. 
Moreover, the culture pattern theories made 
us understand that there are no important 
differences between human individuals and 
groups which, at least in principle, cannot be 
overcome by social and cultural adjustment, 
adaptation or change. By showing to what a 
great extent each individual’s social behaviour 
is moulded by the cultural environment itself, 
the culture pattern theories convinced the 
scientific public who were interested in these 
matters that social psychology had a status of 
its own, although this had been foreseen by 
writers who did not succeed in convincing more 
than small bands of followers. 

Professor Sprott’s book is divided into three 
sections. The first is devoted to ‘“‘ The Study 
of Groups ’’, which includes a general analysis 
of the essential nature of group situations, and 
also the study of mass phenomena, social 
classes, field dynamics and topology, socio- 
metry, the systematic study of groups, leader- 
ship, public opinion and attitude research. 
The second section is concerned with ‘‘ The 
Individual and Society ’’, and includes the 
social determination of faculties, culture and 
the development of personality from infancy 
to old age, and cultural analysis and the study 
of national character. The third and most 
slender section deals with “ Applications ”’, 
and it includes philosophical and various minor 
points, and the study of the social psychology 
of industry, psychological medicine and 
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delinquency. The author makes a very good 
attempt to cover all the many aspects of his 
subject with which a student or interested 
reader might wish to become acquainted: He 
refers in an interesting way to many writers, 
far too many to be named individually here, 
and he gives good accounts of their work, 
which are unfortunately, however, sometimes 
almost too brief for him to make adequate 
analysis, interpretation or assessment. In 
attempting to honour so many modes of 
approach, so many schemes, methods and 
apparently conflicting points of view, there is 
a serious danger of losing the thread. This 
danger he succeeds in avoiding by his enthusi- 
asm for culture pattern theories. The exposi- 
tion is generally wise and balanced throughout, 
but what is most keenly missed is a chapter 
on the social implications of psycho-analysis. 
Chapters on animal social psychology and on 
the social psychology of the fine arts, tech- 
nology and language would also be welcome. 
As a final comment it may be said that the 
book will creaté a very strong impression in 
favour of British social psychology. 
R. W. PIcKFORD. 


Our World from the Air. E. A. Gutkind. 
Chatto and Windus, ae Pp. 256, 400 
illus. £3 3s. 


“THE student of the cultural landscape”’, 
wrote Dr. P. W. Bryan, in his often under- 
valued study Man’s Adaptation of Nature, “‘ is 
wise to make satisfactory collections of views.” 
With remarkable energy, Dr. Gutkind has 
assembled four hundred generally excellent 
views to demonstrate the value of aerial photo- 
graphs in “ registering the changing relation- 
ship of man to his environment” and the 
expression of that relationship in the form of 
the cultural landscape. This volume is 
intended as an “ educational instrument in 
the form of a systematic and annotated collec- 
tion of aerial photographs covering the whole 
world ’’. It does not, in fact, cover the whole 
world, for many important regions and environ- 
ments remain uncovered. The Monsoon lands 
of S.E. Asia, for example, remain almost 
unrecorded, and only one photograph repre- 
sents the whole of India. Tropical forest 
environments are similarly almost untreated. 
There is overemphasis on certain countries to 
the exclusion of others, Iran, for example, 
being represented by sixteen photographs, 
Syria and Lebanon by one and Iraq by none. 
In the British Isles there is great disparity of 
coverage between the Lowland and Highland 
zones. 

A matter of more serious concern is the tech- 


nique employed in this “ educational instru- 
ment” for demonstrating the value of air 
photographs. It is widely recognized that 
illustrations of this kind are valuable visual 
aids but it must be emphasized that, as in the 
case of all such aids, an adequate technique in 
their use is essential. It is surely naive to 
suggest, as Dr. Gutkind does, that the scene is 
“reproduced so dramatically that even the 
inexperienced eye can recognize and under- 
stand the form of the earth and the use man 
makes of it’’. If we are to believe the content 
of some of the captions to the photographs, 
there is evidence that an inexperienced eye has 
indeed been at work. The interpretation of 
air photographs is, in fact, a specialized art 
and it is a delusion to suggest that the average 
layman can pick up an air view and 

even the principal features of the geomorphol- 
ogy and human geography of the area con- 
cerned. The captions themselves are often 
too short or too general to be much value in 
guiding the eye to the points of chief import- 
ance. It is of little value, beneath an excellent 
view of rice cultivation (153) to remark, merely, 
that ‘“‘ in this part of China, wild mountainous 
districts alternate with broad agricultural 
areas’’. For whom, one may pertinently ask, 
are such bland and general statements in- 
tended? The reader is often left to deduce, as 
best he can, the meaning of the scene and the 
exact nature of the man-environment relation- 
ship displayed. The author has failed to follow 
up methods employed by earlier users of ground 
and air views. Valuable use could have been 
made of small inset diagrams to bring out, more 
forcefully than can words, the build of the 
country and the character of human response 


- and to analyse, in detail, the elements in each 


cultural landscape. How valuable this wealth 
of illustration would have been if properly 
annotated and explained! Nor is any attempt 


made to indicate scale, essential when the 


reader is invited to consider the relative size 
of fields, villages or other landscape elements. 
Ideas and provocative remarks flow freely 
from Dr. Gutkind’s pen and it is not easy to 
deal shortly with the thesis underlying the 
arrangement of this book, as outlined in an 
introductory chapter. Considering the cul- 
tural landscape as the product of the man- 
environment struggle, three stages in “ man’s 
changing attitude to his environment’”’ are 
ed. The first, characterized by fear, 
self-defence and gradual adaptation is followed 
by one of growing confidence and “ regulated 
interference ’* with Nature. The third stage 
is one of determined conquest of Nature and 
increasing dominance of Man over environ- 
ment. Now with ‘‘ tremendous power ”’ in his 
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hands Man must show “ growing responsibi- 
lity’ towards natural forces. The argument 
throughout is set in terms of Man and Nature 
envisaged, it seems, as two personal antagonist 
each seeking to control the other. Man is, we 
find, a being separate and distinct, whose 
acquisition of material techniques gives him 
power to dominate and control. It must be 
observed that in practice it is seldom possible to 
distinguish Man and Nature separate and com- 
plete in themselves. At the moment of modi- 
fying land man does not escape the grip of 
natural forces, neither is the environment which 
acts upon man a wholly “ natural ’’ one, but, 
usually, one already altered by human activity. 
A central problem of human geography con- 
cerns this very point, studying the relations 
existing between men and environments. 

Dr. Gutkind makes little attempt to show in 
detail how natural circumstances influence 
man’s habitat and economy. Is _ control 
exerted by climatic forces, through the distri- 
bution of soil types, by the natural vegetative 
cover or by geological structure? To these 
questions, which spring immediately to mind, 
there is no answer given except in the broadest 
generalities. Those who study man in relation 
to environment must study not only man but 
also the detail of physical geography. There 
is little evidence in this book that the author 
has, in this respect, the necessary techniques 
of land form, climatic or biogeographical study. 

The study of cultural landscapes resolves 
itself into a balancing of the various forces, be 
they physical in origin or social, cultural or 
spiritual, which have influenced the develop- 
ment of a given place. More good might have 
come from a systematic and detailed study of 
particular regions with a view to illustrating 
the types of relationship which exist and how 
these are expressed in the landscape. Dr. 
Gutkind’s assertions of ‘ growing domination 
over Nature ’’ and “ continuous adaptation as 
an organic and integrated process ’’ do not, in 
short, form satisfactory bases for a study of 
this kind. For any age or region it is not a 
simple matter to decide whether human or 
natural forces are in the ascendant and it is, 
surely, impossible to classify, arbitrarily, Men 
and societies as dominant over, adapted or sub- 
ject to Esvironment. One may, perhaps, 
recall the celebrated words of caution of P. 
Vidal de le Blache, whose work in human 
geography will long stand as a model to investi- 
gators in this field: ‘‘ In his relations with his 
surroundings, man is at once both active and 
passive, and it is not easy to determine in most 
instances to what extent he is the one or the 
other.” 

The argument is, at times, vitiated by loose 


thinking. Vi is dismissed as the 
natural element which can be removed and 
replaced most easily. Even if this is true for 
cool temperate climates under certain condi- 
tions of soil and drainage, it is certainly untrue 
of many other environments, as some recent 
attempts to remove tropical and subtropical 
natural vegetation have shown. Again it is 
incorrect to assert that pastoral landscapes 
must be low “ in the scale of transformation ” 
even if it is at all possible to establish and order 
“‘ low and high categories of transformation ”’. 

But having made his general statements, the 
author has then to arrange his photographs 
to demonstrate the thesis. Not surprisingly, 
irrationality is often found and it is not always 
easy to follow the logic behind the order of 
subjects and views. Some of the classifications 
adopted have little real significance. 

Struck by strange likenesses or superficial 
similarities, groups are arranged within which 
the phenomena exhibited have little genuine 
unity. What are we to draw from a grouping 
of ‘‘ Waterside Villages *’ including both seaside 
and riverside settlements and ignoring other 
more significant manifestations of the man- 
environment relationship? Landscapes are 
dragged from their local physical and social 
settings to be compared as the product of 
similar forces. Nor do the captions usually 
provide the necessary information concerning 
the detailed character of the physical factors 
in operation or the vitality behind the human 


‘response. Our “ waterside village’’ group 


contains no sign that the author has realized 
how water does in fact influence the choice of 
settlement sites. There are no “dry point” 
and “ wet point’ villages, and no attempt at 
a functional classification. True, “‘ dry point” 
villages are later illustrated but pass unrecog- 
nized under other captions and other headings. 
The term village is, incidentally, used without 
definition and includes settlements ranging 
from a few houses (181) to a village-town of 
the Hungarian Plain of 27,000 people (187). 
The term “street village ’’ (176-80) appears 
to be used loosely. Other examples of a 
lack of rational principles in classifying illus- 
trations may be readily adduced. Thus, 
plates of fenland reclamation (41) and the 
Aswan Dam (40) would seem more appropriate 
in Part II (Reclamation, Drainage, etc.) than 
in Part I (Protection from Water). The 
Sennhitten of the Alps (45) are hardly tem- 
porary shelters in the sense implied but repre- 
sent a comparatively well developed relation- 
ship in which the possibilities of using and 
applying physical circumstances to human 
needs are recognized : in illustration 74 (Islands 
in Rivers) there is no evidence of settlement 
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upon the island concerned, neither does it 
appear to be a primary settlement site, for 
cultivation is said to have spread from the 
river bank. It is difficult to see the function 
of oases as ‘‘ protective sites”. Whatever 
induced the settlement of the Nile Valley and 
Delta (77) it was surely not its protective value. 
A reader unversed in the natural and economic 
conditions of farming in areas as widely separ- 
ated as Denmark, the Ukraine, Saragossa and 
Yunnan may well draw erroneous conclusions 
from the juxtaposition of illustrations 146-51. 
The relevant context of each illustration must, 
if comparison is sought, be carefully and fully 
explained. 

The text is marred by an unfortunately large 
number of inaccuracies, only some of which 
can be indicated here. Death Valley (14) is 
not 5,798 feet below sea level, neither (57) are 
all African huts one-roomed. It is misleading 
to talk of the ‘ mountain chains’ or even the 
“mountain barriers’ lining the valley of the 
Nile (77). The rural population density of 
Egypt is higher than the figure of 1,200 per 
square mile quoted. Present field boundaries 
(140) do not follow usually the old Anglo-Saxon 
ones nor is Mere, Wiltshire, between Bristol and 
the Severn. To say that this district which is 
pasture land has “‘ obviously been so since it 
was first cultivated in the early Middle Ages ”’ 
indicates misunderstanding of the agricultural 
history of Britain and the immediate problem 
depicted. The term ‘‘ Geo-physical ”’ is used in 
a meaningless sense in 236, while in illustration 
258, which might, without difficulty, have been 
located, the caption is quite unsuitable. Oil 
(266) is not always sought in the most desolate 
places, while the implication in 276 that the 
raw material of the North Staffordshire pottery 
industry is locally obtained is very misleading. 
The Suez Canal (387) does not run, as shown, 
“in a straight line for 103 miles through desert 
country’, nor is Nahalal (379) a ‘‘ modern 
revivalof the old ring-fence village ’’. Occasional 
looseness of expression may be recognized. 
Rocks are said to be “" pulverized” into sand by 
wind (16), “‘ prehistoric’”’ glaciers appear in 321, 
while in 188 the fringe of palms around an Egyp- 
tian village is compared with a “green belt”’. 

Dr. Gutkind’s book is stimulating and sug- 
gestive. But it must be read and used critic- 
ally. The collection of illustrations is itself of 


high intrinsic value and teachers of history, - 


geography, sociology and social anthropology 
will use them to illustrate and point their 
lessons. In bringing together such a collection 
of excellent photographs from a wide range of 
sources, the author has performed a real and 
valuable service, 

M. J. Wise. 
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Change and History. Margaret T. Hodgen. 
The Viking Fund Publications in Anthropo- 
logy, No. 18. New York, 1952. 


Pp. 324. 


Into the making of this book, with its many 
elaborate maps and tables, there has clearly 
gone much painstaking work. The author her- 
self states that it was begun in 1935 and not 
completed until 1950. Unfortunately, time 
and trouble are not enough. 

The writer set out to answer the enormous 
question of where and when technological 
innovation took place in England during the 
nine centuries from 1000 to 1899; and, more- 
over, to answer it parish by parish and century 
by century. Comparison is also extended to 
cover pre-historic England. Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire, London and Middlesex 
are excluded, the former two counties because 
of too little evidence, the latter because of too 
much. Nevertheless, the scope of the work is 
described as embracing ‘‘ the history of English 
craftsmanship since and including the eleventh 
century’’. And the results? The reader 
may learn, inier alia, that “ out of a total of 
12,849 parishes in England, only 2,403, or 
18 per cent, have ever responded to techno- 
logical innovation. ... The remainder... 
continue to-day in a rural condition’’; that 
“ innovations were received into two distinct 
and successive distributions of clustering com- 
munities—one in south-eastern England, pecu- 
liar to the prehistoric period, the other in 
western and northern England and peculiar to 
the historical period; and that innovation 
proceeded in ‘three saltations, surges or 
accelerations ”’, the first from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, the second in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the third, ‘‘ usually 
called the Industrial Revolution, began in the 
eighteenth century (or possibly in the seven- 
teenth century) with 833 parishes, and may 
not yet have run its course ’”’. 

What are the foundations on which all this 
is built ? 

There are three main assumptions. The 
first concerns that hoary methodological chest- 
nut—the nature of scientific method and its 
application to the study of society. To Miss 
Hodgen, however, this presents no difficulties. 
An uncompromising inductionist, she demands 
simply that “‘ dated technological changes” 
should be “‘ submitted to scientific scrutiny ”’ 
by the “ simple procedures of collection, classi- 
fication and distribution’. Historians, socio- 
logists and economists are, for the most part, 
soundly drubbed for their failure thus to use 
“ scientific method” to illuminate social 
development. By contrast, archzologists and 
pre-historians emerge with flying colours, 
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although it does not seem to have occurred to 
the author that the limitations of their sources 
may have helped to dictate their methods in 
just the same way as an historian’s critical 
awareness of his sources may restrain him from 
a too ready acceptance of the cruder sort of 
inductive method. 

Having, then, collected the dated “‘ facts ’’, 
comparison may be made. The second 
assumption—unmentioned by the author—is 
thus comparability. All the “ facts’’, from 
1000 to 1898, not to speak of pre-history must 
be thought to form, in some way, an homo- 
geneous series. Moreover, they comprehend 
the totality of relevant “ facts’’. In spite of 
a number of muddled statements on this point, 
this is specifically implied, for it is clearly 
stated that ‘ sampling, however construed, is 
inadmissable”’. The conventional historian, 
poor fellow, uses a selective procedure. Not 
so the “ non-narrative investigator’. To him 
(or her) “selection is not obligatory. Far 
from it. He may elect to consider ali dated 
and sited events in one or more categories of 
events.” And the astonishing thing is that 
Miss Hodgen apparently does believe that she 
has aij the relevant information. 

This leads to the third and crucial assump- 
tion—that the sources which provide this 
totality of “facts’’ are comprehensive and 
accurate. What then are the sources? Let 


the author again speak for herself: on a card 
index were “ the date and place of the intro- 
duction or first mention of each craft, tech- 


nique or locally made product; the name of 
the individual responsible, if given ; and other 
related circumstances. These crafts, tech- 
niques and products, classified as technological 
innovations, are those customarily mentioned 
in industrial histories of England and in the 
industrial and topographical sections of the 
Victoria History. The total list of innovations 
and the total list of receptive parishes are 
therefore not statistically devised samples in 
any sense. On the contrary, and so far as can 
be known at the moment, these lists are com- 
posed of all the dated first mentions of all the 
crafts, techniques and products, distinguish- 
able as innovations—and all their parish sites 
—which appear in industrial histories of Eng- 
land, in the industrial and other sections of the 
Victoria histories, in local histories of villages, 
towns, counties and parishes, or, in all con- 
tributing sources.” Now this simply will not 
do. Indeed, to anyone acquainted with the 
limited range of English industrial histrio- 
graphy, with local histories, and with the 
V.C.H., it is pathetic. 

Add these three assumptions together and 
it is not difficult to imagine the result. The 
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innovation of the manufacture of “ water- 
proofed hats (and) paper bonnets ” in the parish 
of Southwark in 1804, the appearance of a full- 
ing mill in Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 
in 1621, and the existence of marble-workers 
at Corfe Castle in 1216—these three “ dated 
innovations ’’, selected at random from the 
author’s tables, are seen as forming part of 
an homogeneous series of “facts” of equal 
value, equal reliability and equal signifi- 
cance. That the V.C.H. especially, and other 
secondary sources to a lesser extent, have 
drawn much of their evidence from certain 
sorts of legal or governmental records such as, 
in the early modern period, the Domestic State 
Papers, and that in consequence they offer not 
only samples, but also samples with a particular 
sort of bias—these are points quite ignored by 
the author. Thus, for example, her diffusionist 
arguments concerning the influence of immi- 
grant craftsmen in Kent, Sussex and Surrey in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, might 
call for some respect were any attempt made to 
evaluate the effect on quantitatively arranged 
evidence of the fact that information on immi- 
gration is peculiarly plentiful in the state 
records of the time and thus secures equally 
plentiful representation by the methods which 
Miss Hodgen is pleased to cali scientific. Such 
methods, as opposed to what are believed to 
be those of “‘ narrative history ’’ are seemingly 
endowed with the unattractive virtue of 
infallibility, for we are told that “in its very 
nature narrative history leads to a difference 
of opinion.’’ For which small vice, thanks be 
to the Devil. 

Points of detail could be multiplied, but 
enough has been said to indicate the nature 
of this book. Much might have been excused 
had it revealed any consciousness of doubt. 
But no, secure in the virtue of its “ scientific 
method ”’ and in the veracity and adequacy of 
its “‘ facts”’, the book blunders on from one 
pretentious futility to another, pausing only to 
belabour the non-scientific sociologists, his- 
torians and economists, or to deliver, apropos 
of the author’s own methods, such contribu- 
tions to our knowledge as: “‘ It should not be 
thought, however, that the mapping of pheno- 
mena is itself an innovation.” 

It is not from any desire to reject the con- 
tributions of anthropology towards clarifying 
the background of economic development, but 
rather from objection to the methods which 
Miss Hodgen has employed that one is forced 
to regard very sceptically her conclusion that 
the Industrial Revolution was made possible 
by “ the presence in the north-west of a cultural 
milieu in which, after long years of experience 
in accepting changes in tools, an ancient 
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rigidity of agricultural custom had been 
replaced by relative cultural elasticity ”’. 

This book is not quite worthless for two 
reasons. First, it provides a comprehensive 
guide to certain secondary sources for English 
industrial history, secondly, it offers an illu- 
minating example of what happens when an 
excursion is made into the uncharted border- 
lands between the social sciences, by a traveller 
inadequately equipped for the journey. 

Though in style the book is more readable 
than some American contributions to the social 
sciences, even so there is added to the tedium 
of its repetitiveness, the weariness of having 
to grapple with a jargon which can speak 
unperturbedly of ‘‘ dense agglomerations of 
plastic parishes ’’. It may console the intend- 
ing reader to know that approximately one- 
third of this book consists of tables. 

D. C. CoLEMAN. 


Faces in the Crowd. David Riesman. Yale 
University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1952.) Pp. 741. 32s. 6d. 


THE first 80 pages of this volume—which runs 
to over 700 pages in all—are occupied with a 
fresh review of the thesis presented in Professor 
Riesman’s earlier book on The Lonely Crowd. 
The rest of the book consists of twenty-one 
profiles of contemporary Americans intended 
to illustrate varieties of Professor Riesman’s 
three characteristic types—-the tradition- 
directed, the inner-directed and the other- 
directed. Professor Riesman is particularly 
interested in the political reactions of these 
different types of character. Indeed one has 
the impression that the driving force behind 
the whole work is his deep concern about 
political apathy, and his desire to find some 
method of mutual adaptation as between 
political institutions and the realities of adult 
attitudes in the American age of plenty. Pro- 
fessor Riesman recognizes that for some people 
“their gardens are enough, and their osmotic 
pressure against the news of the day, coupled 
with their intense activity in other fields, saves 
them from anxiety ’’; but he believes that this 
attitude is exceptional; that some degree of 
political involvement is a real human need, 
“akin to the need for companionship and for 
socially shared meanings’’; and that those 
who “ignore or displace’”’ this need are fre- 
quently anxious and unhappy. 

The profiles themselves are based on ex- 
tended interviews. One can hardly resist the 
observation that they are full of “ human 
interest’. Their scientific value is not so easy 
to assess. Each profile is introduced by a 


short summary of the main themes emerging 
from it, in which these are related to the 
author’s main thesis. Then follows a more or 
less verbatim list of questions and answers. 
The book does not, however, include anywhere 
a standard questionnaire or a precise descrip- 
tion of method ; and the questions reproduced 
do, in fact, vary considerably from one inter- 
view toanother. Presumably the method used 
was to turn the interviewer loose with instruc- 
tions to cover certain broadly defined territory 
(politics, entertainment, family patterns) but 
with freedom, within these boundaries, to let 
the interview take its own shape, and to ask 
whatever questions, in whatever order, might 
seem appropriate at the time. As a number 
of different interviewers were employed, this 
may raise some doubts as to the objectivity of 
the resulting pictures. Nevertheless, even if 
Professor Riesman’s techniques fail to conform 
to laboratory standards of scientific austerity, 
it is clear that he is adding significantly to our 
knowledge and understanding of contemporary 
American mentalities. It is no disrespect to 
his work to say that, in function and value, it 
has much in common with the best sociological 
novels. 
BARBARA WOOTTON. 


The Teacher Was Biack. H. E. O. James and 
Cora Tenen. Heinemann. Pp. viii + 120. 
Ios. 6d. 


Tuis is one of the most moving books I have 
read in the field of social studies. It draws its 
strength from its simplicity of exposition, its 
unstudied humanity in approach, and the 
sobriety of its argument that contact with a 
few strangers in a context of good personal 
relations leads to favourable attitudes towards 
the groups to which the strangers belong. It 
is the account of a study of the changes in race 
attitudes among English schoolchildren induced 
by a fortnight’s acquaintance with two West 
African (Gold Coast) teachers, who are known 
to us only as the Misses V. and W. The engag- 
ing personalities of these ladies, seen through 
the enchanted eyes of their temporary pupils, 
shed warmth and light where we are perhaps 
accustomed rather to look for the murky 
drabness of stereotyped prejudice. The book is 
subtitled “‘An Experiment in International 
Understanding Sponsored by UNESCO ”’; in 
this case, at least, the international taxpayers’ 
money has been well used. 

Dr. James, of the Institute of Education, 
London, was responsible for setting up the 
experiment. Having, in the course of work 
with a group of adolescents, become impressed 
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with the apparent prepotency of personal con- 
tacts in the making and modifying of attitudes 
towards foreigners, he planned a series of inter- 
views (“‘ free or unguided ’’) for about sixty 
12-14 year old boys and girls both before and 
after they had been taught by the two Africans. 
The children were country-dwellers attending 
a secondary modern school “in the Home 
Counties, eighteen miles from London’’. Dr. 
Tenen carried out the fieldwork. In a chapter 
éalled ‘‘ The Visit ’’ she quotes at length from 
her diary—a courageous thing for a fieldworker 
to do—to show in a vivid manner’ how the 
African teachers were received. For example : 
‘“‘ It again brought home to us how thoroughly 
these boys and girls accept V. and W. as people 
like themselves. They have asked us whether 
the babies are really born black, and whether 
the soles of their feet are white, like the palms 
of their hands. I can see that some of the 
children, at least, really believe that they have 
only turned black in exposed parts, because 
of the hot sun in Africa. One girl said she 
wanted to go to Africa so that she will turn 
black, too... .” 

Dr. Tenen’s interviews with each child (two 
before and two after the visit) are also amply 
quoted; they make fascinating reading and 
testify to her skill as a fieldworker. The inter- 
view material, analysed with a simple and 
lightly-borne statistical apparatus, demon- 
strates that, as a result of the visit, the chil- 
dren’s attitudes towards Negroes in general 
underwent a marked change in their favour. 
‘“‘ There is the significant admission by 54 out 
of 57 pupils that they now thought Negroes to 
be better, i.e. nicer, more likeable, more civil- 
ized, better educated and more like themselves 
than they had expected them to be.... Itis 
not surprising that fifty-two now declared that 
Negroes are as good as us, or, as they often put 
it, as good as us except for their colour.’ 
Moreover, the experiment seems to show that 
the favourable change is stable. It is also 
interesting that the improvement in attitudes 
towards Negroes is matched to a certain extent 
by a more favourable view taken of Japanese, 
Indians, and Chinese, although it seems that 
this change is rather in the nature of a greater 
intellectual preparedness to speculate about 
the effects of meeting such coloured people just 
as the two Africans had been met. 

Within its modest limits the study is un- 
assailable. It makes its point and it makes it 
excellently. It is not a truism, as one might 
hastily assume, to say that friendly and warm 
relations with a few representatives of an alien 
group will lead adolescents to generalize their 
comfortable attitudes to the group in general. 
After all, the experimental evidence provided 
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for us shows clearly enough that the children 
in this case could be suspicious of generaliza- 
tions about undesirable group characteristics. 
One girl, for example, said: ‘‘ I’ve never met 
a Japanese, you see, only seen them on the. 
films when they were doing bad things. But 
if you meet them yourself it makes a difference 
—you see then what they really are like. 
Films are only stories, and not all true. But 
war films were mostly true. ... But all the 
same all people aren’t the same in any country. 
We have people just as cruel in England. 
There are everywhere. So I don’t condemn a 
whole race.” 

How ambitious schemes for the reduction of 
international tensions and whatnot can make 
use of all this is another matter. If the infer- 
ence is that we must organize good social rela- 
tions before we can get the growth of favour- 
able attitudes, then we do not seem to be any 
further along the road to solving our problems. 
However, Dr. James and Dr. Tenen have 
pioneered a modest field in Britain and we 
must be grateful to them. Certainly our 
domestic racial problems need some attention. 
When one opens a local newspaper in London 
and finds the following advertisement one is 
driven to thinking very seriously about what 
is in store for us. 

“‘Skin bleaching and hair straightening 
manufacturers, new American method, requires 
[sic] agents, preferably coloured. Enquiries 
write. ...” 

MAURICE FREEDMAN. 


The British General Election, 1951. 
Butler. Macmillan, 1952. 


D. E. 
Pp. 289. 21s. 


Tuis is the third in the series of election studies 
sponsored by Nuffield College. In essentials 
it follows the pattern adopted by Mr. Nicholas 
in his study of the 1950 election—that is to 
say the bulk of the book is devoted to an 
account of the campaign at the national level, 
the role of the Press and the part played by 
the Party Organizations. Mr. Butler has con- 
tinued admirably ;in this tradition and he 
includes three innovations. Firstly he has an 
interesting introduction in which he summarizes 
the present state of electoral sociology and 
the study of political parties, and gives an 
historical account of how these fields have been 

. Secondly he introduces a new tech- 
nical term (invented by Mr. McCallum) to 
“‘psephology ’’. And thirdly he includes seven 
reports from various scattered constituencies 
—this being an attempt to repair an obvious 
omission from the earlier works in the Nuffield 
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Series. Unfortunately these constituency sur- 
veys rarely come to life: but where they do, 
as notably in the description of election prac- 
tice and malpractice in Northern Ireland, they 
amply justify their inclusion. The book is 
rounded off by a most useful summary and 
appraisal of the election results. 

Mr. Butler has written a useful chapter of 
political history to which, like the earlier 
Nuffield studies, future historians will have 
frequent recourse. Inevitably it is a mixture 
of content analysis and descriptive narrative 
—and there is included a short account of the 
circumstances leading up to the election, to- 
gether with a comment upon the readiness of 
the party organizations for the event. The 
core of the book is the two chapters on the 
course and issues of the campaign. These 
chapters, though comprehensive, are very 
tightly compressed. They cover only some 
45 pages in all. In spite of the constituency 
reports which follow, future students in search 
of details will still need to go to the local press, 
for example, or to the full text of speeches 
if they want to get the feel of the battle. 
This is perhaps to criticize Mr. Butler for 
failing to do what he never in fact set out 
to do. 

Mr. Butler’s book throbs with normality— 
but then the object of his study was rather a 
tame affair, in its conduct and in its results. 
Not even the eclipse of the Liberals and of the 
Independents marks a new or incalculable turn 
of events. The tameness of the 1951 election 
can be variously explained. Memories of 1950 
were very close: an annual climax to the 
political process is difficult to sustain; tired 
politicians faced a sober electorate, begged 
them to end the stalemate, and begged in vain. 
If mass media presented new opportunities for 
enlivening elections, they were as Mr. Butler 
shows in his excellent chapter on Broadcasting, 
exploited with the maximum of caution and 
the minimum of effect. (Mr. Butler is surely 
right to find ‘‘ absurd ’’ the B.B.C.’s exclusion 
of all reference to the campaign in its normal 
news reports. It seems that restraint, no less 
than liberty, has its peculiar paradox.) Over 
and above these immediate factors it may be 
that “‘ tameness ” (which is not the same thing 
as “‘ complete apathy ’’) is a welcome feature 
in stable democratic politics. Except when 
democracy ftself is threatened, the politics of 
democracy are never glamorous and seldom 
exciting. We need not complain at this, for 
political life, like the health of individuals, is 
tarely strengthened by constant or excessive 
excitement. Yet it is odd how the events 
which Mr. Butler faithfully describes have 
appeared to some observers as the final proof 


of the “ irrationality of majority rule. Base 
and tendentious arguments are, we are told 
(but not by Mr. Butler), employed to bribe the 
masses. Voting, we are told (but not by Mr. 
Butler), has become an empty ritual. This is 
“proved” by the relatively small numbers 
of people who appear to be influenced by 
the campaign. Voters, we are told, come to 
the political climax with their minds closed. 
In voting consistently on party lines at two 
successive climaxes they have produced 
another stalemate and they seem for ever 
at the mercy of a small number of voters 
who can tilt the balance of seats and power. 
Thus in clinging to the empty forms of 
political democracy we are said to court 
political disaster. But is the election really 
such a feast of unreason ? Is a voter being 
“unreasonable” if he votes in accordance 
with a judgment he forms over time about 
what the parties stand for? In such a case 
is it really “‘ unreasonable ’’ for a voter to vote 
with “‘ his’’ party rather than be influenced 
by ad hoc election arguments? And if he 
votes consistently with his party is this, really, 
further proof of his “‘ irrationality’? Clearly 
this depends on what is understood by 
“‘ rational *’ and upon the specifically political 
assumptions and assessments which one makes. 
The political stalemate may be inconvenient 
and dangerous, yet it may not be the “‘ worst ”’ 
result, nor yet the result of deep seated un- 
reason. There is, in fact, nothing in Mr. 
Butler’s book, or the election which it describes, 
to justify political despair. Mr. Butler safely 
and sagely tells us, ‘‘ The verdict of history on 
the consequences of the election must await the 
passage of time ”’, and he is right to warn us 


“(p. 243) that we should not drive too far the 


discoveries of recent political research upon, 
e.g. the limited effect of the local campaign 
upon the local vote. It is surely much too 
soon to distrust the imperfect but invaluable 
instruments of majority rule—the procedure 
whereby superior persons are chastised and 
replaced at stated and, for them, probably 
inconvenient intervals. If the price we pay 
for these instruments are the excesses of the 
‘war-monger campaign (which Mr. Butler treats 
fully and fairly on pp. 118-28 of the present 
volume), or Churchillian fears of a “ Socialist 
Gestapo’, it is a small price to pay. We 
easily absorb such shocks, and distasteful as 
these features of political democracy may 
be, their direct impact upon events seems 
far from enormous. Purists, like President 
Peron and Mr. Malenkov, may find this too 
unedifying for their tastes. Need we be so 
fastidious ? 


Ju.trus Goutp. 
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British Working Class Movements; Select 
Documents, 1789-1875. G. D. H. Cole and 
A. W. Filson. Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xxii 
+ 628. 45s. 


Tuis is a most welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of economic history. The book, compris- 
ing some 600 pages, is designed as a companion 
volume to G. D. H. Cole’s Short History of the 
British Working Class Movement, or to The 
Common People, written by the same author 
in collaboration with Raymond Postgate. 
Thus once again students of economic history 
are placed under a heavy debt of gratitude to 
Professor Cole, who has done so much to inter- 
pret the history of the working-class movement 
in this country. 

The volume consists of select documents 
covering the period 1789 to 1875. Each 
chapter opens with a short and informative 
introduction. All aspects of the working-class 
movement are included—trade unionism, co- 
operation and politics. Much light is thrown, 
too, on the reaction of the working classes to 
such economic and political events as the 
Industrial Revolution, the French Revolution, 
the post-Napoleonic crisis, the Reform Act, 
the Poor Law, Factory legislation, etc. One 
cannot but be full of admiration for the skill 
and erudition which went to the making of this 
most valuable book. 

For many years Professor Cole has been 
collecting books and pamphlets on his chosen 
subject. This unique collection, now deposited 
at Nuffield College, has been extensively drawn 
on. But countless other sources have also been 
used, and so there is made available for student 
and general reader alike a massive volume of 
material illustrative of the whole history of the 
working-class movement. As one dips into the 
book, the Luddites, the Chartists, and the trade 
unionists live again. We are brought face to 
face with the conditions under which they lived 
and laboured. We can enter into the minds 
of the common people, understand their reac- 
tions and appreciate their every thought and 
action. Herein lies the real value of such a 
compilation where the extracts are carefully 
chosen and skilfully arranged. The struggle 
for trade unionism, for reform, for co-operation, 
for factory legislation, are all seen to be part 
and parcel of a great movement designed to 
promote the economic and political advance- 
ment of the working class. 

It is interesting to recall how matters such 
as equal political rights, so commonplace to us 
to-day, were quite revolutionary not so very 
long ago. One can follow the story of the long 
struggle for the franchise in the first-hand 
documents which the authors have presented 


to us. A Report of 1780, drawn up for the 
London Constitutional Society, for instance, 
includes all the famous Six Points of the 
People’s Charter. This was a plain, straight- 
forward, political document, calm, dispassion- 
ate and enlightened. A few years later an 
anonymous pamphlet entitled Revolutions with- 
out Bloodshed or Reformation preferable to Revolt 
(1794), enumerated the advantages that would 
follow from ‘‘ Reform of the Representation ’’, 
among which we read “‘ CONSTANT EMPLOY 
might be secured to the industrious and due 
PROVISION be made for the aged and disabled’’. 
We can thus follow the reform movement in 
the company of men who led and inspired it. 
We can read their pamphlets and journals, like 
Hog’s Wash or Politics for the People; we can 
join them in their discussions and witness their 
failures and their triumphs, as the great move- 
ment for reform approached its crisis. Chart- 
ism is fully documented and the ensuing 
struggle that at last culminated in the Reform 
Act of 1867 is brought to life again in these 


es. 

The reaction of the working class to the new 
machine age is vividly portrayed in the history 
of the Luddites. ‘‘ Information has just been 
given in ”’, says a letter sent to a Huddersfield 
Master in 1812, “that you are a holder of those 
detestable Shearing Frames, and I was desired 
by my men to write to you, and give you fair 
warning to pull them down, and for that pur- 
pose I desire that you will understand I am 
now writing to you, you will take notice that 
if they are not taken down by the end of next 
week, [ shall detach one of my lieutenants with 
at least 300 men to destroy them, and further 
more take notice that if you give us the trouble 
of coming thus far, we will increase your mis- 
fortunes by burning your buildings down to 
ashes, and if you have the impudence to fire at 
any of my men, they have orders to murder 
you and burn all your Housing’ (p. 114). 
We can share the grim struggle of the South 
Wales coal miners against the coal masters and 
of the working class as a whole against the 
hated Poor Law.’ “‘ Rate-payers, do your 
duty ”, says The Address of the Anti-Poor Law 
Association Committee in 1838, to rate-payers 
in the Huddersfield district, ‘‘ and select none 
who are in the remotest degree favourable to 
the hellish Act. Remember that the law is 
cruel, illegal, and unconstitutional—one of 
degradation and absolute starvation for the 
poor ’’ (p. 336). 

The ‘‘ Initiation Ceremony, Enacted on the 
Reception of Members into the Wool-Combers’ 
Union ”’, 1834, taken, it is true, from a hostile 
source, gives us a peep not only into the curious 
ritual that attended such occasions, but into 
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the minds of the men who had to watch their 
step at every turn. The struggle for unity in 
the movement is traced from the founding of 
the Philanthropic Society in 1818, whose object 
was to organize unions of different trades into 
one Trades Union. Among the resolutions 
unanimously agreed to at a General Meeting of 
Trades, were these : 

‘ That every Trade be recommended to raise 
a FUND amongst themselves, for the general 
Benefit of all TRADEs joined in this Union ; and 
in particular any Trade that may be engaged 
in resisting Oppression or to alleviate distress, 
and to enable the labouring part of the Com- 
munity to live in comfort and decency.” 

“That in order to preserve decorum in this 
Society or Meeting of Representatives, no per- 
son shall be allowed to advance any Political 
or Religious argument, under a forfeit of three- 
pence for the first offence, and sixpence for the 
second, which must be paid the night it is 
forfeited ’”’ (pp. 150-1). 

The story is carried down to the birth of the 
T.U.C. at Manchester in 1868. 

We can see the effect of current economic 
thought on the minds of trade unionists who 
sought to reduce the supply of labour as a 
means of raising wages. To this end the 
Potters’ Union established an Emigration 
Fund “‘ for the purpose of placing on the land, 
in easy and comfortable circumstances, num- 
bers of our unfortunate fellow-operatives ; and 
of giving to all a more favourable opportunity 
of accomplishing the great object we have in 
view; viz., a fair and just remuneration for 
labour ”’ (p. 476). 

But they also believed that shorter hours 
would place ‘‘ Potters in general in those 
independent, leisurable circumstances so highly 
requisite for mental and moral improvement ” 
(P. 475)- 

This is an exciting book. On every page 
there is some fascinating story of human 
struggle and aspiration told by the actors 
themselves. Professor Cole and his colla- 
borator are to be congratulated on producing 
a most valuable book of documents which must 
be the indispensable companion of every 
student of economic and social history. 


Young Farmers’ Clubs. Report on a survey. 
G. P. Hirsch. National Federation of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, 1952 (duplicated). 
Pp. xviii + 241. 


Tue Young Farmers’ Club movement may be 
said to have begun with the founding of a club 
in Devon in 1921. This comprehensive survey, 
sponsored by King George’s Jubilee Trust, 
covers the history of thirty years of growth and 


change and gives a detailed account of the 
position of the clubs to-day. Part I is history, 
tracing the spread of the movement through 
England and Wales and showing the trans- 
formation of the ideas imported from the 
4H clubs of the U.S.A. as they took root in 
this country. In Part II the structure of the 
organization, the individual club, the county 
and national federations, is considered and in 
Part III follows an account of the membership, 
activities and relations within the club and 
between clubs. In addition to documentary 
material, these two sections in about 200 pages 
present and analyse an abundance of informa- 
tion collected by a questionnaire from 457 of 
the 1,330 clubs in existence and by an intensive 
study of 59 open and 7 school clubs. 

It is impossible to summarize the wealth of 
material in the maps, graphs, diagrams and 
tables of the book. Each point is given 
enough supporting evidence to fix it firmly 
into the body of the work. Thus there are 
tables showing average sizes of clubs by coun- 
ties for England and Wales, the average num- 
ber of members and the range of sizes, the 
composition of the membership, the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of the members and so on. 
There are gaps in the flood of data but they 
are minor lacunz on the whole and no attempt 
is made to fill them by guesswork. The aver- 
age club is a very variable unit: it lasts for 
about six years and has thirty-five to forty 
members. In Wales more members are associ- 
ates thanin England. Although in 70 per cent 
of the clubs a majority of members are the sons 
or daughters of farmers, only 25 per cent have 
no farm workers’ sons or daughters at all in 
their membership and these are the older 
established groups. Most members, 38 per 
cent, get to the club premises, two to three 
miles from home, by bicycle. Lectures or 
educational activities account for half the pro- 
gramme and only 8 per cent of items are such 
things as games, dancing or whist drives. 
Attendance at the annual general meeting is 
60 per cent of the membership. The writer 
thinks this is poor and cites it as evidence of 
lack of interest in running the club as a demo- 
cratic unit. This seems to me to be a harsh 
judgment: few voluntary societies seem to 
achieve this degree of participation in elections 
and business meetings. 

In addition to the historical and social sur- 
vey, the book also makes recommendations of 
some importance for the future of the move- 
ment. To be completely independent of 
financial aid from the local authorities, the 
Y.F.C. needs a total membership of 100,000, 
double its present total. Recommendations 
deal with new methods of recruitment, with the 
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training of leaders, with problems of organiza- 
tion in the local club, in the county and national 
federations, and with the relations between the 
movement and the statutory authorities. 

This work is important to social research in 
this country. It presents a clear picture of 
the complex social structure of a single nation- 
wide voluntary association. On it can be 
based further studies of sociological interest 
for it opens the way towards a field for research 
activity that promises to yield valuable results. 

J. M. Mocery. 


Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. L. S. B. Leakey. 
Methuen, 1952. 


Pp. xi + 115,map. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. LEAKEY, the son of a missionary, was born 
in Kikuyuland and raised partially among the 
Kikuyu. Later he was initiated as first-grade 
Kikuyu elder. He studied archeology and 
ethnography at Cambridge and became one 
of the world’s leading archzologists. He is 
at present Director of the Coryndon Museum 
at Nairobi, where he associates largely with 
Officials and settlers. During the war, he was 
himself an official of the Kenya Government 
service. The various attitudes bred by this 
personal history are all present in a curious 
mixture in this book, which has made a wide 
public impression. Unfortunately, he is un- 
learned in history, sociology and social anthro- 
pology, so students of society will find it very 
unsatisfactory. 

Briefly, Dr. Leakey begins with Kikuyu 
history, with particular emphasis on how they 
acquired their land, and how they allowed 
Europeans to settle on it, since land is one of 
the main Kikuyu grievances. In this, the best 
chapter of the book, he describes how the 
Kikuyu allowed Whites to settle on land they 
had temporarily vacated because their num- 
bers had been severely reduced by smallpox 
and other natural disasters. Here he tells the 
common story of a transaction at “law” in 
which each of the two parties was making quite 
a different contract, with no consensus. Then 
he describes the marriage and other customs 
of the Kikuyu in five chapters, and passes to 
discuss modern Kikuyuland and the Mau Mau 
movement. 

Mau Mau is obviously a very complex 
phenomenon, and it will probably be many 
years before we understand its roots, forms of 
organization, and cultural apparatus—if ever, 
since the Kikuyu side will probably not be 
recorded, and the Kenya Government’s secret 
files not made public. But it certainly cannot 
be understood unless the observer’s perspective 
arises from knowledge of anti-witchcraft move- 
ments in other parts of Africa, nativistic and 
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rebellious cults everywhere in the colonial 
world, the separatist churches which have 
broken from missionary bodies in Africa—and 
also knowledge of peasant revolts and certain 
religious movements and sects in European 
history. Perhaps the history of mass popular 
political movements, and of early trade union- 
ism, should also be taken into account. With- 
out this background, Dr. Leakey cannot go far 
with his analysis. He seems not to have 
heard of occurrences in South Africa like the 
Tsonga murimi cult, the Nongqause cattle- 
killing in the Cape, the Bulhoek Israelites, the 
Bambada Rebellion in Natal, or of events 
elsewhere in Africa, such as the 1929 Ibo 
women’s riots ; let alone of the peasant Chris- 
tian cults which swept Europe before the 
Reformation. When he complains, perhaps 
as a missionary’s son, of the backslide from 
Christianity which Mau Mau shows, and as a 
Kikuyu elder that Mau Mau “ based member- 
ship on a ceremony of oath-taking based upon 
old tribal custom, but which violated ancient 
custom in many ways ”’, I hear voices echoing 
from the histories not only of colonial terri- 
tories, but also of Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land. The cry of ‘‘ unscrupulous leaders ”’ is 
all too familiar in official reactions ; few leaders 
are scrupulous. The details of custom re- 
ported, without a linking into developments in 
recent years, come from the cases of a museum 
and the notebooks of an old-time ethnographer. 
The discussion of Kikuyu poverty and land 
shortage is the view of a very liberal settler. 

We learn, in short, what we know: that 
tribal custom and society have been violently 
upset by colonization and economic develop- 
ment ; that there are unsatisfactory urban and 
rural conditions, with great shortage of land ; 
that the relations of Kikuyu and officials and 
settlers have not been marked by mutual 
understanding; that Mau Mau has various 
kinds of leaders, some of whom are unscrupu- 
lous, but that the Kikuyu have some genuine 
grievances; and that ‘‘ with the declaration 
of the State of Emergency, Government acted 
swiftly and competently and a large number of 
people believed to be the real leaders of Mau 
Mau were arrested ’’. 

In these summary terms the book covers 
aspects of the complex problem: but it offers 
little of value to the study of such social move- 
ments. Perhaps the analysis of Mau Mau is 
not yet possible. But I should still recommend 
Norman Leys’ Last Chance in the Kenya, together 
with Sundkler’s Baniu Prophets in South Africa 
and Kuper’s Uniform of Colour, to the historian, 
sociologist or psychologist, who wishes to try to 
understand what is happening in Kenya. 

M. GLUCKMAN. 
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